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GREETINGS TO the 
KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


on its 100th Anniversary from 


GINN AND COMPANY 
publishers of the 


RUGG 
SOCIAL SCIENCE COURSE 


State-Adopted in Kentucky 


The dynamic course that draws from history, geography, civics, 
economics, and other fields . . . that emphasizes significant 
basic ideas with which every student should be familiar 
that contains much material not customarily found in textbooks 

that provides a real background for understanding modern 
problems. 


READING BOOKS of absorbing interest 
WORKBOOKS with attitude-building activities 





Visit our Exhibit at the Kentucky Education Association 


GINN AND COMPANY 


199 East Gay Street, Columbus, Ohio 


* * > * * * * * * * 
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Eastern Kentucky 
State Teachers College 


RICHMOND, KENTUCKY 
» 


A Historical Summary 
Eastern Kentucky State Normal School was founded in 1906 


First PRESIDENT—Ruric Nevel Roark, 1906-1909. 

SECOND PRESIDENT—John Grant Crabbe, 1910-1916. 

THIRD PRESIDENT—Thomas Jackson Coates, 1916-1928. 
FouRTH PRESIDENT—Herman Lee Donovan, 1928 to present. 


Kentucky’s first training school building was erected at Eastern in 1918—James W. 
Cammack Building. 


In 1923, the institution became a four-year teachers college. 
First degrees were conferred in 1925. 


Admitted to membership in the American Association of Teachers Colleges and the 
Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools in 1928. 


Normal School division of the institution was abolished in 1930. 
Approximately 37,500 different students have been served by the institution since 1906. 


At present, there are 52,000 volumes in the library. These include a balanced collection 
of 3,300 Kentucky books, which represents the best accumulation of Kentucky literature 
in existence. 


Actual value of the plant is $2,400,000. 


The following persons, appointed by the governor, have served on the Board of Regents: 
J. W. Cammack, Owenton, 1906 to present; P. W. Grinstead, Cold Springs, 1906-1914; 
J. A. Sullivan, Richmond, 1906-1930; Fred A. Vaughn, Paintsville, 1906-1916; H. M. 
Brock, Harlan, 1914-1930 and 1932-1936; W. A. Price, Corbin, 1916-1920; Charles F. 
Weaver, Ashland, 1920-1932; H. D. Fitzpatrick, Prestonsburg, 1930-1932 and 1933 to 
present; N. U. Bond, Berea, 1930-1932; John Noland, Richmond, 1932-1936; Keen 
Johnson, Richmond, 1936 to present; and Jesse M. Alverson, Lexington, 1936 to present. 


State superintendents who have served as ex officio members of the Board of Regents 
are: James H. Fuqua, 1906-1908; John Grant Crabbe, 1908-1910; Ellsworth Regenstein, 
1910-1912; Barksdale Hamlett, 1912-1916; V. O. Gilbert, 1916-1920; George Colvin, 
1920-1924; McHenry Rhoads, 1924-1928; W. C. Bell, 1928-1932; James H. Richmond, 
1932-1936; and Harry W. Peters, 1936 to present. 


Approximately 200 individuals have served on the faculty. Of this number, 4 have 
served more than 25 years each. 
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JUST PICTURE ME.. 


Laas 


having fan on my Cregheund tip 


“When our big Greyhound Super-Coach paused at 
that Indian trading post, I thought I was the only 
photo fiend within a war-whoop of the place. Was 
my face red when up pops old Chief Ump-Ump- 
Wah, and snaps his super F:2 candid camera at my 
startled countenance! I'll bet the whole reservation 
will double up laughing when they see that one!” 


Seriously, a Greyhound bus trip invites just such 
thrilling surprises. It is packed with unique and 
pleasant incidents that you don’t seem to find, trav- 
eling any other way. There’s adventure, discovery 
—but with all the rough edges taken off. 

Picture yourself having fun on a Greyhound trip 
—now, later this spring, or this summer... for 
Greyhound is an every-season transportation, with 


healthful heat on cool days, fresh natural ventilation 
in warm weather, smooth riding always. 


And isn't it fortunate that the best way to see 
America costs less! Greyhound fares are 25% to 
65% lower than rates for other types of travel! 


Low-Cost Spring Vacations! 


Go by Greyhound Super-Coach... back home, to 
visit friends, or to some sunny resort... for your 
Spring Vacation or your Easter week-end. Get a 
foretaste of the pleasant scenic travel you'll enjoy 
on a longer trip this summer. Remember, you can 
go three miles by Greyhound at the cost of driving 
a small car just one mile! 





—[ The |} 
GREYHOUND | 





THIS BRINGS PICTORIAL BOOKLETS, FULL TRIP INFORMATION 
Just write’on the line below the place or:places you're planning to visit this spring or summer. Then 
mail this coupon to{the Greyhound Travel Bureau, 801 N. Limestone, Lexington, Kentucky, for a bright 
pictorial travel booklet, also low rates and suggested routes. 








Information on trip to: 
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University of Kentucky 


LEXINGTON 





announces its 


HEADQUARTERS ATK. E. A. 


Parlors A, B, and C, Mezzanine Floor, Brown Hotel 


* 


RECEPTION 


for Alumni and Friends in the Ballroom, Brown Hotel 
April 14, 10:00 to 12:00 p. m. 


* 


Make the U. K. Headquarters the meeting place for your friends. 

Many of the University staff will be there to greet you. 

Information will be available on the various phases of the Univer- 
sity’s activities. 


Learn about the plans and program for the Summer Session. 


A CORDIAL WELCOME AWAITS YOU AT BOTH 
THE HEADQUARTERS AND THE RECEPTION 


FRANK L. McVEY, Ph. D., LL. D. 


PRESIDENT 
University of Kentucky 
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HOWDY! K.E.A. VISITORS 


We’ll be expecting a visit from you when you’re in town 


Stop in and look over our showroom at 311 West Main or 
our display in 


BOOTH NO. 3 


at the Columbia Hall 


Call on us to serve you in any way we can 


CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


INCORPORATED 


311-313 WEST MAIN ST. LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 











George Peabody College 


FOR TEACHERS 





SUMMER QUARTER 1938 


FIRST TERM SECOND TERM 
June 6—July 13 July 14—August 19 


By entering at the beginning of the second term of the 
Spring Quarter, April 25, and remaining through the Summer 
Quarter, ending August 19, a full semester’s work may be 
completed. 


For more than sixty years, George Peabody College for Teachers has devoted 
its entire resources and energies to the better preparation and training of teachers 
and educational leaders. 


For catalogues, or further information, address 
THE SECRETARY 


GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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1838 1938 
| EDUCATION | 


A Wise Investment 





One hundred years ago Ken- 
tucky learned this lesson and 
foresaw the necessity of a great 
state investment in public edu- 
cation. 


For a half century Scott, Foresman 
and Company have contributed to 
this investment by their service in the 
textbook field. 


INVEST in education today through 
such books as: 


The CURRICULUM FOUNDATION 


TO OLD VI RGI N IA said READ 


ELSON-GRAY BASIC READERS 
Welcome to this Land of Romance! Here HEALTH STORIES 
Colonial America has come to life . . . even 
to the flowers which your ancestors knew. NUMBER STORIES 
Fascinating Williamsburg, the restored Co- ART STORIES 
lonial Capital, with its lovely old-fashioned SCIENCE STORIES 
gardens, beckons. Re-live history’s thrilling SOCIAL STUDIES 
chapters which centered around Jamestown 
hig eel aa The THORNDIKE-CENTURY JUNIOR 
ats DICTIONARY 


Virginia towns, all rich in historical asso- 
pe 23,281 words explained in terms that 
“Explore” the magnificent Shenandoah eT eee 
National Park. Take its thrilling Skyline MAKING SENSE 
Drive. See the caverns, Natural Bridge 
and Natural Tunnel . . . “miracles of 
stone” . . . and, remember that Virginia’s 


by Salisbury and Leonard, a work-textbook 
for ninth-grade English. 


seashore is always near by, with fine resort Write for sample units. 
hotels to fit any budget. 


FREE Illustrated Literature 
W. F. JONES, Representative 


Write... Virginia 325 College Street 
Winchester, Kentucky 





Conservation Commission 


Room 809, 914 Capitol Street \COTT, FORESMAN AND |,OMPANY 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA CHICAGO os ATLANTA “DALLAS = *.% NEW YORK 
Travel Motion Pictures Available ; 
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UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


Intersession 


SUMMER June 6—June 18 


SESSION Regular Terms 
June 20—July 26 
OF July 26—August 27 





1938 Eight Weeks’ Chemistry Term 
June 6—July 30 


A PROGRAM FOR TODAY 


EMPHASIZING * * * 


THE REINTERPRETATION OF EDUCATIONAL ISSUES 


Dr. Boyd H. Bode, brilliant analyst of contemporary education, gives the Intersession 
course, Philosophy of Education. 








THE WORLD IN AN AGE OF CHANGE 


Social studies program, with courses on Europe since 1914, American foreign relations, 
the urban community, social control, and other topics of contemporary interest. 


LABORATORY TRAINING IN EDUCATION 


Courses including practical experience in mental testing, the correction of reading 
deficiencies in children, music, art, and dramatic expression, curriculum making, educa- 
tional research, and other fields. 


THE ARTS IN A MODERN SCHOOL PROGRAM 


Mabelle Glenn, distinguished leader in music education, offering a week of intensive 
work, June 27- July 1; other courses in art, music, speech, and dramatics by specialists 
who know actual school needs. 


MENTAL HEALTH AS A CRUCIAL PROBLEM 
A group of varied courses approaching adjustment and guidance from the angles of the 
psychologist, the clinician, the teacher, and the physician. 


Summer season of grand opera—dormitories—new Student Union and commons—helpful 
guidance in working out degree programs. For illustrated booklet and complete catalogue, send 
your name and address on the margin of this page to— 


Dean L. A. Pechstein, Director 
University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 


A MUNICIPAL UNIVERSITY AND A NATIONAL INSTITUTION 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT . 


The Panorama of a Century 


a F THERE WERE some magic 
system of photography, unlimited by time 
or space, which could reach back through 
the decades of the century and recapture 
the fleeting incidents in the halting and 
devious march of culture in Kentucky, it 
could reveal on the silver screen of the 
ages a panorama replete with strange and 
colorful variety. Cortsummate courage 
would march with strident steps alongside 
weird and inexplicable cowardice. Altru- 
ism would be found in the dubious com- 
pany of avarice. Political pathos would 
cringe in the majestic presence of magnifi- 
cent statesmanship. The subtle aura of 
romance would wrap its roseate mantle 
of mists about the drooping shoulders of 
vanquished heroes, and wreaths of laurel 
would inspire many an intellectual gladia- 
tor. Thrilling drama and stark tragedy 
in bewildering mystery would march side 
by side, while crass burlesque and intrigu- 
ing comedy would enliven the shifting 
scenes. 


In the gray dawn of that century the 
processes of education were left to the 
caprice of changing fortune. The sons 
of wealth and the daughters of aristocracy 
were nurtured in the privacy of traditional 
culture and intellectually clothed after the 
manner of Bourbons. The scions of 
poverty and mediocrity succeeded only to 
the cultural heritage of their ancestry. 
Social strata ran on parallel lines and re- 
mained as adamant as Carrara marble. 


But at the turn of the nineteenth cep. 
tury the pride of national consciousness 
cast its soft glow over the hearts of men 
with prophetic vision and under this in- 
spirational light they beheld the possibili- 
ties of an enlightened commonwealth in 
the midst of a new republic. Sporadic 
efforts for broader culture germinated in 
the warmth of religious fervor and 
flowered in the domain of secular life. 


The futility of irregularity and the in- 
adequacy of social selectivism revealed 
the all-too-narrow highway for the march. 
ing masses of a growing democracy. Edv- 
cational statesmen arose from the ranks 
and started to blaze the trails for universal 
education. A generous government came 
to their aid and allotted grants of land as 
sources of income for public schools. 
Stupidity and chicanery dissipated much 
of these potential resources, but the idea 
of education for all the children of all 
the people had fastened itself upon the 
minds and hearts of many men. Legisla- 
tion finally came, legislation that was ob- 
tained by dogged persistence and inde- 
fatigable toil. Even in that day the pred- 
atory interest of embryonic plutocracy 
left its crimson trail along the rough- 
hewn path of opportunity for the children 
of poverty. 

Came the great internal struggle in 
which the embattled sons of the North 
and sons of the South gallantly gave their 
all on countless battlefields to settle dif- 
ferences that should have been composed 
around council tables. Out of this holo- 
caust of war came years of poverty and 
hate. Lean economic years were paral- 
leled with lean years of educational prog- 
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ress. The years soften sorrow and 
memory fades with the flight of time. 


In the course of the decades efforts were 
begun to broaden the base of opportunity. 
Farsighted men renewed their endeavors 
for more adequate schooling and year by 
year improvements came as the expand- 
ing program unfolded. Now and then 
a great leader arose and under the wise 
guidance of his direction significant and 
enduring progress was made. 


If this picture, this panorama of a cen- 
tury, could unfold before our eyes to- 
day as one continuous cinematograph 
we would see both strange and familiar 
sights. We would see big men and little 
men, selfish men and sincere men. We 
would see wealth in a titanic struggle to 
deny privilege to poverty. We would see 
ambitious humans masquerading in the 
garb of men as they sacrificed the heritage 
of childhood upon the altar of self-aggran- 
dizement. As the reel unrolled the years 
we would see darting in and out through 
the warp and woof of our educational 
fabric the sleek black shuttle of politics. 


Here and there in the kaleidoscopic 
picture a monumental character stands 
out against a rather drab background of 
the post-bellum years. These men give 
color and life to the last quarter of the 
century’s picture. They were men of 
heroic mold. Their sincerity of purpose 
captivated the imagination of the public 
and inspired confidence. Under their 
leadership the cause of education swept 
to new heights. The halo which sur- 
rounds their achievements accentuates the 
diminutiveness of the intellectual dwarfs 
whose grotesque presence is comparable 
to a cheap burlesque off-stage when a 
mighty drama commands applauding mul- 
titudes, 

It is a strange picture, and as it sweeps 
to its close the compelling drama is shot 


through time and time again with 
tragedy. Great centers of learning arise 
and immediately the political termites be- 
gin their nefarious work. Combined 
genius develops a safe and progressive 
legislative structure, and immediately 
combined mediocrity begins its destruc- 
tion. This weird anomaly flashes like a 
defective film on the silver screen. 
Comedy insinuates itself in the most sur- 
prising places and by sudden transition is 
transformed into tragedy. A promising 
youth spends years in preparation for a 
sacred task. A hopeful and indulgent 
public puts him in charge of a public 
trust. And he suddenly decides that this 
trust must repose with him at all costs 
and he resorts to the methods of the 
charlatan to procure his retention as custo- 
dian of that trust. It never occurs to him 
that he could retain his honor, and estab- 
lish himself in public esteem by resisting 
the temptation which is but a cunning 
trap to chain him to the walls of 
mediocrity and blast forever his oppor- 
tunities for distinction. The tragedy is 
laid in the gruesome incongruity of pro- 
claimed leadership predicated upon 
fundamental weakness. Fortunately the 
picture reveals only a few of these pa- 
thetic examples who by contrast magnify 
the glories of intellectual integrity. 

The most striking feature of this re- 
markable picture of the tortuous years of 
a crowning century is to be seen in the 
sacrificial service of an immortal host of 
gallant men and gracious women who 
through the untiring years have given 
their all for the plastic minds of impres- 
sionable childhood. As the scene opens 
we see the sturdy pioneer schoolmaster 
in the cabin-schoolhouse in the woodland. 
As the years roll along the academy 
comes into the story and along with it a 
better educated teacher. When the cen- 
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tury is half gone the teachers become 
profession-conscious and begin organiza- 
tion for their own improvement. The 
low compensation drives the men into 
other professional and commercial fields 
while women come in to take their places. 
On their own initiative qualification 
standards are raised and broader service is 
maintained with no corresponding in- 
crease in compensation. Women sacrifice 
the privileges of love and home, men deny 
themselves the opportunities of fortune, 
in order to help educate the people. 

The picture of the century closes in a 
triumphant climax depicting the coura- 
geous service of a vast army of heroic 
souls who bear the indignities of their con- 
scienceless contemporaries and continue 
their ceaseless struggle for the priceless 
goal of honorable achievement. Many 
of them have grown old as the century 
grew old. Many have enshrined them- 
selves in the hearts of a grateful people. 
Many of them are young and buoyant 
with faith and hope. Under the calm 
counsel of silvered age and the dynamic 
enthusiasm of golden youth the dreams 
of a century are coming to reality. The 
sons and daughters of Kentucky are tak- 
ing their rightful places in the common- 
wealth and the nation. 

The decriers of progress and the pur- 
veyors of prejudice are still engaged in 
their guerrilla warfare against the forces 
of culture, but as the last episode of the 
film of a century flashes on the screen 
the “‘sun shines bright in my old Kentucky 
Home’’ as she fastens her faith to the 
sentiment of the poet’s song: 


Right forever on the scaffold 
Wrong forever on the throne 
Yet the scaffold sways the future 
And behind the dim unknown 
Standeth God within the shadows 
Keeping watch above His own. 


. THE REQUEST of 


Mr. N. O. Kimbler, President of the Ken. 
tucky Education Association, the Louis. 
ville schools will present a pageant cele. 
brating the one-hundredth anniversary of 
public education in Kentucky. 


The pageant, under the auspices of the 
Louisville Educational Association, will be 
given Wednesday evening, April 13, 1938, 
at the Memorial Auditorium. 

A research committee has made every 
effort to have the scenes presented abso- 
lutely authentic. After the data had been 
compiled, analyzed, and sifted, the ma- 
terial was turned over to a script commit. 
tee to prepare narrative and dialogue. 


To establish a background for the be. 
ginning of public education, the work 
done by some of the private institutions 
in Kentucky preceding 1838 will form 
part of the pageant; for example, the 
Fort School at Boonesborough will be 
shown; the first female academy west of 
the Alleghenies at Loretto in 1812 will be 
depicted; Transylvania at Lexington will 
be represented by the reception given by 
Dr. and Mrs. Holley to LaFayette, where 
one boy recites an original Latin ode with 
a French accent and another one uses a 
German accent. 


The second part of the pageant will 
open with the scene in the Kentucky Legis- 
lature when Robert J. Breckinridge made 
his famous speech in behalf of public 
education; that will be followed by a 
scene to show the beginning of teacher 
training in Kentucky with Dr. Cherry as 
the dominating influence; the foundation 
of the University of Kentucky; and, final- 
ly, the modern school. 


Every institution and event presented 
has been selected as typical of the various 


: forms of schools and kinds of educational 


work to be found in Kentucky as a state. 
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Each step forward, and each institution, 
was made possible by a person with a 
vision and by people who were able and 
willing to overcome all difficulties. 

The unifying theme of ‘Aspiration, 
Determination, Frustration, Exaltation” 
will be portrayed in a dance as part of 
the prologue. Because there is much work 
still to be done in the cause of education, 
the struggle movement will be repeated 
as the finale. The series of dramatizations 
will be connected by a narrator to give a 
well-rounded picture of Kentucky history. 

The pageant, including the intermission, 
will consume about two hours. 


Registration at the K. E. A. 


. —— OF the crowded 
condition it has become necessary to 
change the place for registration at the 
K. E. A. Convention. This year all teach- 
ers will register at Columbia Hall, which 
is about half-way between the Brown 
Hotel and Memorial Auditorium where 
the night and morning programs will be 
held. 

All persons should stop at the Columbia 
Hall to procure admission badge before 
proceeding to Memorial Hall. All that 
is necessary to get the badge is to present 
membership card as has been done in past 
years. This should be done immediately 
upon arrival in Louisville. This pro- 
cedure will avoid the congestion and de- 
lay which occur when so many try to 
secure badges at the same time. 

Persons who have neglected to pay 
their dues should proceed early to Colum- 
bia Hall and arrange for membership 
and admission badge. 

Failure to have membership card 


IF and AND 


a F WE WOULD live 
In this strange world 
We must endure 
And suffer pain 
And oftimes lose 
The love of those 
Who do not see 
Or understand 
The motives true 
That lie behind 
The deeds we do. 
But if we dwell 
On skylines high 
Above the wrongs 
And evil deeds 
That float like clouds 
Across the minds 
Of evil men 
We miss the storm 
And endless woe 
That come to those 
Who live below. 
Thus each fine life 
Begins to grow 
Within the soft 
And mellow glow 
Of lofty thoughts 
And worthy deeds 
That lie along 
The upper ways 
Where mighty souls 
Have rendezvous 


With destiny. W. PF. XK. 





causes great delay and extra work, and in- 
conveniences many people. 

The fire ordinance of the city of Louis- 
ville forbids admittance of persons to any 
public building after all seats are 
occupied. It is therefore important that 
all arrive at meeting places early. 
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Publicity and Educational Programs 


Cur EDUCATIONAL campaign 
for the public based upon the century of 
progress made by the public schools of 
the Commonwealth of Kentucky should 
continue until the close of the calendar 
year 1938. By that time programs 
should have been held in every school 
building in the State. 


These educational programs might con- 
sist of: 


(1) comparisons of the types of serv- 
ices rendered by the schools at this 
time with that of some earlier 
period, say ten years ago or even 
twenty to fifty years ago 


improvements in the school law 


qualifications of teachers and ad- 
ministrators 


biographical sketches of certain 
educators who have made out- 
standing contributions to the state 
school system and/or national 
characters such as Horace Mann 


arrangements for special days 
(Patrons’ Day, etc.) on which pa- 
trons are to be invited to visit the 
school and see it in action 


comparison of expenditures as be- 
tween educational services and 
other state agencies and services 


programs looking to the future 
showing the need for: (a) in- 
creased per capita and other school 
support (b) minimum acceptable 
standards such as nine months 
school term, and at least $75 per 


By N. O. KIMBLER 


President Kentucky Education 
Association 


month for each teacher (c) teacher 
retirement (d) teacher tenure, etc. 


Materials for such programs are avail- 
able from the N. E. A. Journal, the K. F. 
A. JOURNAL, W. P. King, Secretary Ken- 
tucky Education Association, Heyburn 


Building, Louisville, Kentucky, publica. | 


tions of the Department of Education, 
newspapers, the Bureau of Education, 
Washington, D. C., the Horace Mann 
Centennial Committee (N. E. A.) and 
other publications with which you are 
familiar. 


Various organizations will be glad to 
help with such program, among which 
are the parent-teacher associations, the 
American Legion, the Junior Order of 
American Mechanics, the Phi Delta 
Kappa, and other Greek letter educational 
fraternities, personnel of the Department 
of Education, state teachers colleges, and 
the University of Kentucky. Many of 
these will be glad to send speakers at 
their own expense. 


Commencement week also presents a 
splendid opportunity to bring before the 
public these things which so vitally con- 
cern the educational program. 


It is necessary that-we continuously 
“sell” public education to the public. Not 
more than fifty per cent of the patrons 
of our schools pay a direct property tax 
for education. A very high percentage of 
the citizenship in our school districts have 
neither children nor grandchildren in the 
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public schools. It is essential that we 
maintain their interest through educa- 
ional means in order that they might be 
villing to support public education 
morally and financially. 

We have a wonderful opportunity to 
give an account of our stewardship and 
at the same time to point the way that 


education should move on a path of prog- 
ress in the future. 

I take this opportunity to urge teachers, 
school administrators, and all those inter- 
ested to keep the public informed as to 
the progress that the schools have made 
and are making and as to the excellent 
work that is being done. 





Brief History of Education 
In Kentucky 


oy STRIKING COINCIDENCE 


it is that the very year (1838) when Ken- 
tucky was establishing, by legislative en- 
actment, a public school system, Massa- 
chusetts was also enacting a law creating 
the first state normal school in America. 
Had teacher-training institutions been 
established in Kentucky simultaneously 
with the enactment of this law creating a 
state school system, doubtless the history 
of education in Kentucky would be a dif- 
ferent story. 


The first Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, the Reverend Joseph J. Bullock 
(1838-39), in his initial report to the 
General Assembly, asked for “the found- 
ing of one or more normal schools for 
the purpose of training the sons of the 
soil of teaching. . . . The establishment of 
aschool or schools for teachers is certainly 
a great desideratum. It is the voice of rea- 
son and experience that they must exist 
before education can be performed in the 
best possible manner and with the great- 
est attainable success. In those countries 
where education has been carried to the 


By H. L. DONOVAN 


President Eastern Kentucky State 
Teachers College 


greatest perfection, schools for teachers 
have formed an important feature in their 
systems, and with the best results.” 

The voice of the first superintendent 
went unheeded; his plea fell upon deaf 
ears. The legislature made no move in 
the direction of establishing training 
schools for teachers. But the first Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction was no 
more unsuccessful on this issue than the 
long line of his distinguished successors 
was destined to be. Sixty-eight years 
came and passed before a legislature 
heeded the sane‘advice of these educators. 
Fifteen different superintendents appeared 
before more than thirty sessions of the 
General Assembly in behalf of teacher 
training, soliciting, counseling, persuading 
the members to provide normal schools, 
before these institutions were permanently 
established. Their recommendations were 
frequently supplemented by recommenda- 
tions from the Governor in behalf of the 
cause of teacher training. But an indif- 
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ferent or hostile General Assembly always 
either ignored the recommendations or 
voted them down when they were pre- 
sented in the form of legislation. 


The most desperate struggle in the his- 
tory of school legislation in Kentucky was 
the fight to create state-supported institu- 
tions for the training of teachers. The 
State was forty-six years (1792-1838) in 
being persuaded that it was its function to 
educate the children, but it took one hun- 
dred and fourteen years (1792-1906) to 
convince the people that it was the func- 
tion of the State to train the teachers. 


The first public effort to educate teach- 
ers came about the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. Transylvania, which had 
been one of the most illustrious colleges 
in the nation during the early part of that 
century, suffered reverses as a consequence 
of denominational antagonisms. The 
trustees of Transylvania proposed to 
Superintendent John Mathews that they 
would turn the property over to the State 
if it would open a normal school. This 
property, valued at about $100,000, was 
located in the heart of the bluegrass 
region. It consisted of a ten-acre campus, 
on which were located Morrison Hall, a 
beautiful building which cost $40,000, 
and dormitories ready for occupancy. A 
splendid faculty was available for the 
purpose of conducting such a school. The 
proposal was a generous one. Superin- 
tendent Mathews transmitted this offer of 
the trustees of Transylvania to the Gen- 
eral Assembly (1856), together with a 
strong recommendation that the proposal 
be accepted. The legislature accordingly 
passed, after considerable opposition, ‘‘an 
act to reorganize Transylvania University 
and to establish a school for teachers,” 
and appropriated $12,000 out of the com- 
mon school funds for the salaries of teach- 
ers of the normal school. 


16 


The friends of education over the State 
were elated. It appeared that at last the 
State could soon have better-prepared 
teachers for the district schools. The 
school was opened in September, 1856, 
with eighty pupils. State Superintenden; 
Mathews said of it a short time later: “No 
school of similar character in this country 
ever commenced with that number of 
pupils or under such favorable auspices 
and with a full corps of instructors. The 
Normal School of Kentucky opened it 
career with vigor. The day of its birth 
was the day of its manhood. Six months 
instruction have borne testimony to the 
cheering and gratifying success of the in. 
stitution. . . . The State has every reason 
to be proud of her school for teachers, 
and to cherish it as the apple of her eye.” 


There can be little doubt that the 
school was a success from the very start. 
It promised to fulfill the dreams of the 
six Superintendents of Public Instruction 
who had served the State since the estab. 
lishment of a system of common schools. 
But scarcely was the school launched upon 
its task before the next General Assembly 
(1858), with wanton recklessness, “de. 
molished their school for teachers’ by te. 
pealing the previous act. This was done 
over the protest of the friends of educa- 
tion and the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, who said: “It has given a retro- 
grade movement to State education which 
cannot be retracted for at least a quarter 
of a century.” The result was even more 
serious than he predicted. It was nearly 
fifty years before another General Assem- 
bly was to enact a law providing for the 
establishment of teacher-training institu: 
tions. 

In 1880 the Normal School Department 
of the Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege at Lexington was authorized. The 
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atmosphere of this institution was not con- 
ducive to developing trained teachers. 
Those who were responsible for the ad- 
ministration of the college were not sym- 
pathetic toward teacher training. The 
rofessors Of this department were not 
held in high academic esteem by their 
colleagues; and, likewise, the students of 
the Normal Department were, in the com- 
mon estimate, ranked lower than those of 
the other colleges. Laboring under such 
handicaps, the school never attained the 
inluence that it would have attained un- 
der more auspicious circumstances. It 
failed to reach any considerable number 
of teachers. Nevertheless, the faithful 
teachers in this Normal Department did 
all any group of men could do under the 
circumstances, and they exercised a mar- 
velous influence over the few who came 
to them for instruction. Had the Normal 
Department been more favorably located, 
there is little doubt that it would have 
greatly influenced education in the State 
at this time. As it was, most of its energy 
was expended attempting to establish its 
tights in an indifferent, if not hostile, 
environment. This objective was finally 
accomplished, for in 1907 the Normal 
Department was discontinued and a De- 
partment of Education of the College of 
Arts and Science of the university with 
collegiate rank was established. A build- 
ing was erected at once to house the new 
Department of Education. Professor J. 
T. C. Noe was appointed head of the de- 
partment. Many students enrolled for 
work in education, and the department 
soon became one of the most popular in 
the university. Its energies were directed 
toward the preparation of high school 
teachers and administrators. It has pre- 
pared a very large number of the second- 
ay teachers who are today teaching in 
the schools of the State. 


While the work of the Department of 
Education of the College of Arts and 
Science was a success, nevertheless, as long 
as it was a department of one of the col- 
leges of the university, its influence and 
opportunities for aggressive leadership 
were somewhat limited. The survey 
commission in 1920 pointed out the need 
for a College of Education at the uni- 
versity. This recommendation was ac- 
cepted by President McVey and the trus- 
tees of the university, and in September, 
1923, the College of Education was 
opened, with Dean W. S. Taylor in 
charge. In the short period it has been 
in existence, it has demonstrated its abil- 
ity to enlist the co-operation of the super- 
intendents and teachers of the State. 
Large numbers of students have enrolled, 
many hundreds of them for graduate 
work. 


This brief resume of the slow evolution 
of the teacher-training movement in the 
University of Kentucky is an index to the 
desperate struggle and vicissitudes of the 
entire teacher-training development in the 
State. Every step toward progress was 
made only after heroic effort had been put 
forth. The forty-three years which inter- 
vened between the creation of the Normal 
Department of the Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College and the establishing of a 
College of Education of the University 
should serve to demonstrate how slowly 
public opinion crystallized on this im- 
portant issue. 

In the interim between the establishing 
of a state school system (1838) and the 
creation of the state normal schools 
(1906), the training of the public-school 
teachers was left to private agencies. The 
qualifications for teaching were low, and 
many thousands of teachers who “kept 
school” in these years possessed no profes- 
sional training whatsoever, and only 
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meager academic education gained by a 
few years spent in crude, one-room 
country schools. This was the only Alma 
Mater the majority of the teachers ever 
knew. After spending several years in 
such schools, the more ambitious, and for 
the most part the best, pupils journeyed to 
the courthouse and “tried” the county ex- 
amination for a teacher’s certificate. These 
examinations were held under the direc- 
tion of a popularly elected county superin- 
tendent, who was oftentimes quite sensi- 
tive to the will of the electorate. If the 
applicant made any semblance of an effort, 
he was awarded a certificate of the first, 
second, or third class, which permitted 
him to teach any school in the county, if 
he could secure the appointment from the 
district trustees. 


While the great majority of the teachers 
of the State were poorly trained, however, 
there was a small minority who were well 
qualified for their work. These depended 
for their training on the colleges and 
academies, and particularly on private 
normal schools, which sprang up in dif- 
ferent parts of the State. Sixteen private 
normal schools were active in 1880,” 
when the first gesture was made by the 
State to train its teachers. 


After an intensive campaign, beginning 
in 1904, by the Kentucky Education As- 
sociation and the friends of education, 
sufficient public sentiment was created to 
cause the General Assembly to establish 
two normal schools in 1906. The bill 
establishing these schools was signed by 
Governor J. C. W. Beckham, March 21, 
1906. The commission appointed to 
locate these institutions met in Louisville 
on May 7 of that year and decided to 
locate one of them in Bowling Green and 
the other in Richmond. Dr. H. H. Cherry, 
who had been one of the most aggressive 
leaders in behalf of teacher training, was 


appointed the president of Western in 
1906, which position he held until his 
death in August 1937. The Board of 
Regents of Eastern selected Dr. Ruric 
Nevel Roark, a distinguished educator, 
who had previously been a member of the 
faculty of the Normal School Department 
of the Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege in Lexington. 


From the very beginning these schools 
were a success. Hundreds of teachers 
flocked to the normal schools for further 
preparation for teaching. In the begin. 
ning, these institutions devoted most of 
their efforts to the instruction of teachers 
at the high school level. It was many | 
years before the majority of teachers of 
the State were high school graduates. 


In 1920 an educational survey of Ken- 
tucky schools was made by the General 
Education Board. This survey recom- 
mended the establishment of other normal 
schools in the State. In 1922 the General 
Assembly authorized the establishment of 
two new normal schools. One of these 
was located at Morehead and the other at 
Murray. They were officially named 
Morehead State Normal School and Mur- 
ray State Normal School. Professor F. C. 
Button was appointed president of the 
Morehead Staté Normal School, and Dr. 
John W. Carr was appointed president of 
the Murray State Normal School. 


In 1923 the four state normal schools 
were authorized to become teachers col- 
leges and offer a four-year curriculum. 
Shortly after this, all work of educating 
teachers on the secondary level was dis- 
continued, and graduation from an ac- 
credited high school was required of those 
who entered these institutions. 

Thus, Kentucky had, after a struggle 
of more than a century, accepted in prin- 
ciple the responsibility for the training of 
the teachers of the public schools. When 
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the normal schools were first established 
in 1906, the average education of the Ken- 
tucky teacher was seventh grade. Today, 
the average education of the teachers of 
the Commonwealth is approximately three 
years Of college work, with more than 
10,000 of the teachers holding bacca- 
laureate degrees. 


With the establishment of normal 
schools in Kentucky, a new spirit of edu- 
cation pervaded the State. All schools, 
public and private, appear to have pros- 
ered as a result. A new value has been 
placed on the importance of education. 
Enthusiastic teachers, better educated for 
their work, stimulate an interest in schools. 
As the teachers of Kentucky have become 
better educated, better schools have been 
taught; more children have been prepared 
for high school; secondary schools have 
been better organized; and their graduates 
have become more interested in going to 
college. 


The development in education during 
the past thirty years since the establish- 
ment, first of normal schools and later of 
teachers colleges, has probably been 
greater than during the period from 1792 
to 1906. It is not our purpose to intimate 
that this great growth in educational inter- 
ests is due wholly to the work of the 
teachers colleges, although these schools 
are entitled to much credit for this de- 
velopment. The spirit that conceived 
these colleges has been, for more than 
three decades, working through them and 
through all other colleges and schools to 
the end that a great cultural development 
in Kentucky has been the result. Educa- 
tion begets education. The more educa- 
tion people get, the more they want. 


NOTES 


1Biennial Report of Superintendent of Public 
Instruction (1854). 


2Bachman: Public Education in Kentucky, p. 61. 


_ ie ARTICLE on “Educa- 
tion in Switzerland” appearing in the 
December 1937 issue of the KENTUCKY 
SCHOOL JOURNAL gave the address of 
the author, Mr. M. E. Speare, as Professor 
of St. John’s University in Collegeville, 
Minn. Professor Speare is located in St. 
John’s University in New York City. 

We regret this error. 


Publishers’ Representatives 
in Kentucky 


ALLYN AND BACON—Mr. Norman D. Hark- 
ness, Lexington, Ky., P. O. Box 1012. 
AMERICAN BOOK ComMPpANy—R. F. Grizzell, 
’ Box 115, Ft. Thomas, Kentucky. 
Miss Mary Swain, 366 West Broadway, 
Danville, Ky. 
H. R. Brown, Ashland, Kentucky. 


GINN & COMPANY—Mr. Milton Elliott, 431 
West Second Street, Lexington, Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr. Judson Harmon, Whitley City, Ken- 
tucky. 

D. C. HEATH & COMPANY—Mr. Fred Mutch- 
ler, Bowling Green, Kentucky. 

HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY—Mr. Thomas 
O. Williams, Alexandria, Kentucky. 

Lyons & CARNAHAN—Mr. Harry Rankley, 
Campbellsburg, Kentucky. 


MACMILLAN COMPANY—Mrs. Lucy Holloway, 
1828 Nicholasville Road, Lexington, 
Kentucky. 

Mr. H. L. Smith, Anchorage, Kentucky. 

SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY—Mtr. W. F. 
Jones, 325 College St., Winchester, 
Kentucky. 

WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY—Mr. John 
L. Graham, Owensboro, Kentucky. 

THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY—Mr. Lee 
McClain, Bardstown, Kentucky. 

WorLD Book ENCYCLOPEDIA—Mr. S. C. 
Callison, 1006 So. Third Street, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. 

Mrs. ELLEN LOUDENSLAGER, 168 Brae Drive, 
Lexington, Kentucky. 
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One Hundred Years of Public 
Education in Kentucky 


| there were 


schools established in the territory known 
now as the Commonwealth of Kentucky 
several years prior to its admission to the 
Union in 1792, it was not until 1838— 
one hundred years ago—that a system 
of public common schools was ordered 
by law. As early as 1774, Mrs. William 
Coomes, a Catholic woman from Mary- 
land, taught a school in Harrodsburg— 
then a part of Virginia. Another school 
was taught at McAfee, near Harrodsburg, 
in 1777. Other schools such as these were 
organized in Kentucky County and were 
called “Old Field’’ schools. Probably 
they were termed “Old Field” schools be- 
cause they were usually located on waste 
land. They were generally taught by 
traveling pedagogues who wandered from 
place to place, settling temporarily 
wherever subscriptions and boarding 
places appeared attractive. As yet, there 
was no system of taxation for schools, and 
the teachers were paid their fees in the 
form of tuition, board, whiskey, corn, 
tobacco, etc. 


Soon the legislature established the 
Transylvania Academy by a grant of eight 
thousand acres of land. Following this, 
individuals began to establish private 
academies, and in the latter part of the 
eighteenth century and the early part of 
the nineteenth century the legislature at- 
tempted to establish an academy in every 
county in the State. 

The legislature of 1808 made it com- 
pulsory that an acaderny be established 
in every county except those which already 
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Superintendent Public Instruction 
March 17, 1938 


had academies established by law. Six 
thousand acres of land were donated fo; 
the support of each such academy. Seven 
trustees were appointed to direct the busi- 
ness of each academy. Later, these 
trustees were delegated the authority to 
sell the land given for the support of the 
academies, and in many cases the land 
was sold. Hence, the first effort at public 
education was doomed to failure. 

Private academies continued to be 
established. The number of such acad- 
emies increased until 1890, at which time 
there were in excess of two hundred 
(200) private academies in Kentucky. 

Another attempt at public education 
was made by the legislature of 1821, 
which enacted a law providing that one- 
half the clear profits of the State Bank 
of Kentucky be known as a “Literary 
Fund” and be used for general education. 
This plan was not a success, partly be- 
cause the State Bank failed soon after 
1821. 

The people of Kentucky were chiefly 
of British stock; they were conservative. 
The idea of private academies was in- 
herent with them; rich persons could pay 
for a private education for their children 
—there was no need of educating the 
children of those who were destitute of 
means. 

However, with the urgent appeal of 
Governor Clark to the 1837-38 legisla- 
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ure, a system of public common educa- 
tion was established. The act provided, 
among Other things, that— 


Approximately $1,000,000 of the $1,433,- 
757 received by Kentucky from an ac- 
cumulated surplus of the United States 
Treasury be set aside as a school fund; 


A State Board of Education be formed; 
A Superintendent of Public Instruction be 
appointed ; 

Each county be divided into school dis- 
tricts by its county court; 


Each district would have five trustees, a 
clerk, and a collector (these were to have 
complete charge of education in their dis- 
tricts) ; 

Five commissioners of education be ap- 
pointed in each county by the State Board 
of Education; 


Commissioners and trustees of education 
could examine applicants for teachers’ 
certificates; and, 


Trustees be given power to levy a poll tax 
of fifty cents (50c) on each white male 
over twenty-one (21) years of age. 


Reverend J. J. Bullock was appointed 
our first Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion. 

The average wealthy person did not 
affiliate himself with this system. The 
task for educational leaders then was one 
of establishing schools. Superintendent 
Bullock pointed out in his report to the 
Governor the need for public sentiment 
for a public common school system. 

In 1842, laws were passed to take the 
administration of schools out of the hands 
of county courts and put such authority 
in the hands of the county commissioners. 
A maximum poll tax of $1.50 was 
authorized, and any district could receive 
is share of state school funds if its 
schools were in operation for three months 
annually. 


In 1843, the number of trustees for 
each district was reduced from five to 
three; in 1844, the legislature gave to the 
parents the right to select textbooks for 
their children provided none of immoral 
nature were selected. 


Until 1850, Kentucky’s school system 
depended almost entirely on local and in- 
dividual support. In 1848, the legislature 
authorized a state-wide vote on the ques- 
tion of a state school tax of two cents 
(2c) on each one hundred dollars ($100) 
of assessable wealth. The tax won ap- 
proval by an overwhelming vote and was 
made a law by the legislature of 1849. In 
1855, the people voted an additional 
school tax of three cents (3c) on each 
one hundred dollars ($100) assessable 
wealth. 


In 1850, the office of Superintendent 
of Public Instruction was made elective; 
in 1856, the number of county commis- 
sioners was reduced to one for each 
county. 


The Civil War delayed the progress of 
our school system and created the problem 
of Negro education. Independent school 
districts began to be established during 
the period following the Civil War. 


Gradually, the public school system of 
Kentucky was gaining prestige. In 1869 
the people voted an additional state-wide 
school tax of fifteen cents (15c) on each 
one hundred dollars ($100) assessable 
wealth, and in 1882 an additional school 
tax of two cents (2c) was voted. Later, 
the laws were changed so that school 
moneys were distributed on a per capita 
census basis. The school laws have 
changed, and the apportionment of school 
moneys has varied according to the dif- 
ferent legislatures up to the present time. 


Until 1888, school trustees were not 
required to have any particular qualifica- 
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tions; however, in this year a law was 
passed requiring that trustees be men of 
good moral character and, wherever possi- 
ble, be able to read and write. (Yet, at 
first, they had been given almost complete 
control of the certification, selection, and 
supervision of teachers.) 


Prior to 1884, county commissioners 
were appointed by county courts. In this 
year, the name ‘Commissioner’ was 
changed to “Superintendent,” and the 
method of electing such school officers 
was changed to one of popular vote. 

The latter part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury witnessed the introduction of state 
teachers’ certificates and diplomas, as well 
as the three different classes of county cer- 
tificates. The chief source of training for 
the teacher during this period was the 
“teachers institute.” 


While the academies and seminaries 
established by the State and by private 
individuals were really of a secondary na- 
ture, public high schools did not come 
into the scheme of public common educa- 
tion until the middle of the nineteenth 
century. Between 1850 and 1860, high 
schools were established in Carrollton 
and Louisville. Other cities followed un- 
til in 1908 a law was passed requiring 
that each county establish one or more 
high schools providing there was not 
already in existence a high school with 
which the trustees of the county could 
contract for high school facilities. In 
1910-1911, there were one hundred 
twenty (120) high schools with one hun- 
dred thirty-six (136) teachers and 6,942 
children enrolled. Twenty-four years 
later, 1934-1935, there were eight hun- 
dred forty-nine (849) high schools in 
Kentucky with 3,976 teachers and 104,412 
high school pupils enrolled. High schools 
for colored children in Kentucky were not 
established until about 1922. Soon after 
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1900, the present four state teachers col. 
leges were established. 


The county administration act of 1908 
which gave us county boards of education 
and gave such boards authority to con. 
solidate schools, marked the advent of 
transportation and larger schools. 


This, briefly, is the history of our pub. 
lic educational system up to the present, 
at which time we have a school code. 
passed by the General Assembly of Ken- 
tucky in 1934, which is recognized as one 
of the most progressive in the United 
States. 


Our task of 1838, as stated before, was | 
one of establishing schools. Our task of 
1938 is one of providing fewer, but better 
schools. We have been moving slowly 
toward a system of state-wide public edu- 
cation, publicly supported, from a system 
of private and local district education, 
privately and locally supported. Educa- 
tionally, we now rank forty-fourth among 
the forty-eight states of the Union. We 
do so—not because our teachers are not 
well trained, but mainly because the 
schools in many of our counties are too 
many in number, too small in size, too 
short in term length, and too meagerly 
financed to meet modern demands of 
growing youth. The solution to our 
main problems lies in the eradication of 
educational inequalities that exist among 
the different counties of our Common- 
wealth. Education can be equalized only 
by greater state-wide financial support of 
education. We now rank forty-second 
among the forty-eight states of the Union 
in school expenditures per pupil in aver- 
age daily attendance in our schools. 

Let us hope that in the near future Ken- 
tucky will take her place near the front 
in the educational march of the states of 
the nation. 
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High Schools of One Hundred Years 


a THE PERIOD of 


the development of the academies there 
was constant agitation for schools free 
and open to all children. This resulted in 
establishment of the public elementary 
school system by the legislature in 1838. 
The act made no provision for high 
schools but it did provide for the ex- 
clusion of the public school systems of 
Maysville, Lexington, and Louisville from 
operation under the main provisions of 
the law. These cities at that time had sys- 
tems provided at public expense equal to 
the schools contemplated in the act. This 
provision excluding these three cities 
paved the way for all communities grow- 
ing to maturity as cities to plan for public 
schools independent of the law providing 
for rural elementary schools. It was in 
these independent city schools that the 
public high school first appeared. 


Louisville organized the first public 
high school in Kentucky. This high 
school grew out of the Jefferson County 
Seminary, established in Louisville in 
1816. The Seminary struggled along with 
varying degrees of success until the legis- 
lature in 1830 provided for the disposal 
of the seminary property. One half of 
the real estate and funds went to the city 
“for the purpose of purchasing a suitable 
lot and erecting a suitable building for a 
high school in the city of Louisville.” On 
November 27, 1837, the mayor and board 
of councilmen voted to establish the 
Louisville Collegiate Institute. This 
school was conducted in the Seminary 
building near First Street between Gray 
and Walnut streets with four teachers. 
This school became Louisville College in 


By M. E. LIGON 


Professor of Secondary Education 
University of Kentucky 


1840 and was merged with the University 
of Louisville in 1846 as the academic de- 
partment. In 1856 this high school be- 
came a separate school with William 
Harney as principal and was called the 
Louisville Male High School. The Louis- 
ville Female High School, now Louisville 
Girls High School, was opened April 7, 
1856, with J. C. Spencer as principal. 


The State constitution adopted in 1850 
permitted special legislation and carried 
no provision for the classification of the 
cities. As a result of these features of the 
constitution each city was organized and 
incorporated by a special act of the legis- 
lature called a charter. This charter 
might or might not include provisions for 
public schools. If the charter did not 
make provision, the schools were left to 
be managed under the general laws ap- 
plicable to the common schools of the 
State. In brief, they were rural “district” 
schools. At any regular session of the 
legislature a “district” school of a town 
or city could be converted into a city 
graded school system by amending the city 
charter to include the schools, or by the 
passage of a separate act for the govern- 
ment and regulation of them. These 
charters and special acts established 
boards of education with definite duties 
and powers provided for the issue of 
bonds for the erection of school buildings 
and for a local tax within certain limits 
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to supplement the State fund in providing 
current revenue. Under these special 
privileges the cities forged ahead of the 
rural sections in the growth and develop- 
ment of their schools. 


These independent city systems grad- 
ually became known as “graded common 
schools.”” The first public high schools 
of the State had their origin in these 
city graded school systems. This freedom 
of control of the city schools enjoyed by 
these city boards of education made the 
public high school possible in those cities 
which desired it. The elementary school 
of the cities was organized into eight 
grades. The legal school age was 6 to 
18. The children entering these graded 
schools at six years of age completed the 
eight grades at the age of 14. This con- 
dition left the children with four years of 
public education to their credit. The ap- 
peal of these young people for advanced 
subjects was irresistible. Local boards 
usually added one to four years, depend- 


ing upon the exigencies of the situation. 
This method of procedure is illustrated in 
the establishment of the Paris High 


School. In 1875 the board of education 
added one year of work consisting of 
Latin, algebra, general history, natural 
philosophy, and physiology. In defense 
of its action, the board said: ‘“The further 
extension of the High School grade has 
not been determined. The board is very 
liberal in its views, but can carry the 
grade to the altitude of public sentiment 
and support.” 


Under the general school law the 
schools of the small towns and villages 
were rural district schools. In 1888 the 
legislature enacted a general law known 
as the Graded School law which enabled 
the small centers to organize graded 
schools similar in purpose as those of the 
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cities. The more progressive communities 
took advantage of its provisions. The 
establishment of a high school in one of 
these graded schools was optional. How- 
ever, many of these schools provided good 
high schools. In 1903 the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction reported 130 
graded schools organized under the 
graded common school law and 20 inde- 
pendent classified city schools. In 1907 
55 of these high schools were meeting the 
standards of the State University for 
accredited relations. 


In 1908 the legislature provided for a 
system of county high schools to provide 
high school advantages for the boys and 
girls of the rural population who were 
prepared to enter. County boards of educa- 
tion were required to establish at least 
one high school and could establish as 
many more as they could support. Since 
the passage of this law the growth in the 
number of high schools established, in 
the number of teachers employed, in the 
number of pupils enrolled, and in the 
number of graduates has been phenom- 
enal. The number of high schools has 
grown from 106 in 1910 to 808 in 1938. 
The enrollment in 1911 was 6,942; it is 
now 128,135. 


The outlook for further development 
is good. The large high school offers 
better advantages than the small one. The 
desire for the best possible advantages, 
the development of good roads, good 
facilities for transportation, and changing 
social conditions will contribute to the 
consolidation of our small high schools 
into larger ones. We may expect to see 
the number of high schools decrease for 
several years as consolidation is perfected. 
The enrollment will continue to increase 
for the next ten or fifteen years when 


‘the peak of enrollment will have been 


reached. 
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Schoolhouses of A Century 


 _ UNBELIEVABLE 


progress has been made in the field of 
public education in the century that has 
elapsed since the Reverend Joseph J. Bul- 
lock was appointed the first Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction in 1838. This 
rogress is especially manifest in the type 
of school building and equipment furn- 
ished the school children of the State. 


Early school architecture in Kentucky 
was patterned after church edifices. A 
century ago our schools were conducted 
in the community church building and 
naturally, when separate school buildings 
were provided, church architecture was 
imitated. As communities grew and 
school enrollment increased, more thought 
and attention were given to the planning 
of the school building, in order that the 
physical health of the children might be 
preserved, and as a result separate school- 
houses fashioned largely after churches 
were built. Even at the present time there 
are a few localities in the State where 
schools are conducted in church buildings. 
Evidences of the influence of church 
architecture may be found today in many 
of our schools. The belfry and the teach- 
er’s platform in the classroom both are 
hold-overs from the day when school was 
conducted in the church. 


The first description given of the 
schools of the State in any of the reports 
made by the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction was that of Superintendent R. T. 
Dillard, whose report in 1845 read in part 
as follows: 


“The act of last session, requires me to 
present ‘a plan of School Houses, and their 
internal arrangements.’ 


By JOHN W. BROOKER 


State Director, School Buildings 
and Grounds 


‘From actual observation, there are very few 
School Houses in the state, fit for purposes of 
instruction. One general fault prevails in all 
parts—and that is, they are too small, built 
without taste, and almost without form, of the 
most indifferent materials, and very often on 
the most ineligible sites—very generally on the 
public roads, where the children are permitted 
to gaze through the little prison windows, on 
anyone who passes by. Even in wealthy 
neighborhoods, where the children at home 
walk on carpets, and sit on ottomans, the School 
Houses are often miserable shanties, not calcu- 
lated to inspire one generous thought. Com- 
fort ought to be consulted in the school room, 
as well as in the family mansion. Hence, the 
School House should be so constructed as to 
be warm in winter, and cool in summer. The 
present plan of School Houses is the very 
adverse of this—are cold in winter, and hot in 
summer. School Houses should be built with 
an eye to health, as well as convenience and 
onm:” * * * 


Superintendent H. A. M. Henderson in 
his annual report dated October 15, 1872, 
gave the following graphic description of 
the type of school building and furniture 
employed in many of the school districts 
of the State at that time. 


“In my travels through the State the past 
summer, I have seen many schoolhouses with 
not a single window glass in them. Those who 
understand the hygiene value of sunlight, in 
connection with proper ventilation, will per- 
ceive how disastrously the health of the children 
confined therein is affected. Many of the 
schoolhouses that I have seen have no seats, 
except backless ones, are made of slabs or 
puncheons, and these so high that the smallest 
children could not touch the floor with their 
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feet. Think of the cruelty of confining tender 
urchins upon these hard seats, without pedal 
or spinal support, for six hours in the day! 
Nothing but a terror of the ferrule or the birch 
could keep a little child quiet in such a condi- 
tion; and to suppose that he studies is just as 
absurd as to postulate that you could mature 
a perfect school bill while empaled upon the 
inquisitorial rack. Every one has noticed, who 
has visited country schools, the many subter- 
fuges resorted to by children to change places, 
by going to get a drink of water, by asking 
permission to stand by the fireplace, or to go 
out. This restlessness is caused by positive 
pain—all the more severe to children because 
of the sensitiveness of their bodies. 

“Unchinked log houses, in which, upon a 
cold day, the ink cannot be kept from freezing, 
are hardly the places to keep a boy’s blood 
warm in his veins. * * * 

“Generally the most uncouth place in the 
neighborhood—some treeless spot which can 
raise nothing to eat—is selected as the site of 
the schoolhouse. Who has not seen it on a 
rocky eminence, or hillock of red clay—with- 
out a tree to afford a hospitable shade to house 
or playground, without a thrifty-looking shrub 
near by—with its bald, bleak, cold or hot, hard, 
hateful, repellant look, and felt what cruel 
mockery he sung, who ‘wished he were a boy 
again’ ?”’ 


In an attempt to better the conditions 
which existed at that time, Superintendent 
Henderson prepared and had printed a 
manual on_ schoolhouse construction 
which, as far as can be determined, was 
the first publication of its kind ever re- 
leased by the State Department of Educa- 
tion. This manual was published in 1873 
and it would be impossible to begin to 
estimate the splendid influence which it 
had on school architecture of the State. 

No further mention is made of school 
buildings in the biennial reports of the 
Superintendents of Public Instruction until 
that of Superintendent J. G. Crabbe, for 
the biennium ending June 30, 1909. At 
that time Superintendent Crabbe called at- 
tention to a bulletin published by the 
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Department of Education on school build- 
ings and grounds. His comments on this 
bulletin follow: 


“There is a great demand among the school 
officers to furnish plans for school buildings 
especially for country school houses. With 
great care I have prepared this bulletin contain. 
ing modern plans for one-room school house, 
a two-room house, and a four-room building: 
instructions for heating, ventilating, lighting 
and equipping school buildings and for im- 
proving and beautifying the buildings and 
grounds; suggestions to teachers and boards of 
education; and a number of illustrations that 
will be valuable and helpful. These pages are 
not fanciful and theoretical, but entirely prac- 
tical. Next to the Scriptures I want you to 
read this bulletin constantly. We must have 
better school houses and we must improve our 
surroundings. As you read these pages and 
reflect, will you not begin a local campaign 
along this line? Do something this year.” 


During Superintendent V. O. Gilbert's 
administration (1915-19) a bulletin on 
“School Architecture Kentucky” was pre- 
pared by J. Virgil Chapman and Mrs. 
V. O. Gilbert and published by the De. 
partment of Education. This bulletin of 
238 pages contains many illustrations and 
floor plans of school buildings recom. 
mended at that time. 

On July 1, 1930, the Division of School 
Buildings and Grounds of the State De- 
partment of Education was created for the 
purpose of assisting local boards of educa- 
tion with their school building problems. 
On March 1, 1935, under the administra- 
tion of Superintendent James H. Rich- 
mond, the Department of Education pub- 
lished a bulletin entitled “Regulations 
Governing the Sanitary and Protective 
Construction of Public School Buildings.” 
This bulletin is in print and copies are 
available at the present time. 

This briefly traces the development of 
public schoolhouse construction as a state 
function during the past century. It is a 
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far cry from those “miserable shanties, 
not calculated to inspire one generous 
thought,” which served as schoolhouses 
in 1838, to the splendid modern school 
buildings which today are scattered 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
State. Since 1930 approximately $20,- 
000,000 has been invested in new school 
buildings in this State. Practically all of 
these buildings are architecturally attrac- 
tive, hygienically correct, educationally ef- 
ficient, and structurally safe. Much tre- 


mains to be done. There are still in 
existence in this State school buildings 
which are entirely unserviceable, insani- 
tary, and unsuitable to house children of 
school age. Careful estimates indicate 
that approximately $30,000,000 will be 
required to rehabilitate the school build- 
ings of the State so that every school child 
may be guaranteed physical surroundings 
that are safe and sanitary and that will 
create in him a love and inspiration for 
his work. 





Twenty Years of Vocational 
Education in Kentucky 


) OCATIONAL EDUCATION 


below the college level had its beginning 
in Kentucky twenty years ago. This be- 
ginning followed closely the passage, in 
Congress, of the National Vocational 
Education Act (Smith-Hughes). This act 
provided for, in co-operation with the 
states, the promotion of vocational edu- 
cation, in agriculture, home economics, 
and trades and industries. 


At the time of the passage of the 
Smith-Hughes Act, there was little or no 
systematic instruction in agriculture in the 
high schools of Kentucky. During the 
school year of 1917-18, eight high schools 
employed teachers and established depart- 
ments of vocational agriculture, which en- 
tolled 171 boys. Vocational agriculture 
has made a steady and permanent growth 
from that day until the present time. 

During the current year (1937-38) 
Kentucky has 194 departments of voca- 
tional agriculture and more than 6,700 


By R. H. Woops 
Director of 
Vocational Education 


boys are taking vocational agriculture as 
a part of their high school program. 


COURSE OF STUDY 


In the early days of vocational agricul- 
ture a rather uniform course in agricul- 
ture was taught throughout the State. 
This course of study was usually about as 
follows: first year, farm crops; second 
year, animal husbandry; third year, soils; 
and fourth year, farm management. In 
addition, related sciences were then 
taught along with agriculture. The idea 
of a uniform course of study for all de- 
partments of vocational agriculture in 
Kentucky has long since been abandoned. 
Today each teacher of agriculture builds 
a course of study to meet the needs of 
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individuals in the community in which 
he is teaching. Therefore, no two courses 
of study in vocational agriculture are ex- 
actly alike. 


An initial step in building a course of 
study is to determine the economic im- 
portance of farm enterprises. In Graves 
County, for example, the net production 
value of corn is $1,214,900 while the net 
production value of sheep is $5,100. Ap- 
proximately 85 per cent of the farmers 
in Graves County grow corn, while not 
more than 3 per cent of them raise sheep. 
Knowing the economic importance of 
farm enterprises helps the teacher in de- 
termining the instructional emphasis to 
give to an enterprise. Courses of study 
in agriculture are set up in terms of spe- 
cific objectives to be reached, and all of 
these objectives must contribute toward 
the aim of greater farm efficiency and a 
more satisfying farm life. The course in 
agriculture includes not only the produc- 
tive enterprises but soils, farm manage- 
ment, marketing, farm shop work, home 
beautification, and the like. 


TRAINING OF TEACHERS 


The teachers of vocational agriculture 
in Kentucky have continued to grow with 
the program. To qualify as a teacher of 
agriculture in this State a person must 
have at least 62 semester hours of techni- 
cal agriculture, 15 hours in education in- 
cluding 12 hours of agricultural educa- 
tion, and be at least a college graduate. 
Kentucky teachers of vocational agricul- 
ture at the present time have an average 
of 15 graduate credits per man. Many 
of them have master’s degrees. 


PART-TIME COURSES 


In addition to the work with the stu- 
dents regularly enrolled in the high 
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school, teachers of vocational agriculture 
teach part-time classes for young men 
who are out of school on the farm. Ip 
the past, too little emphasis has been 
given to this phase of the program, but 
this year more than 50 such classes are 
being conducted. These out-of-school 
young men are ordinarily between 16 and 
25 years of age. They are farming but 
are not fully established in farming. They 
pursue courses in vocational agriculture 
for a part of the year. In short, patt- 
time instruction is designed to improve 
the economic, civic, and social efficiencies 
of the out-of-school young men and to 
aid them in becoming established in farm- 


ing. 


EVENING SCHOOLS 
The third group served by the teacher 


of vocational agriculture is known as the 
evening school group, which is made up 
of adult farmers who are already estab- 
lished in farming. The teacher directs 
the farmers in the study of short, intensive 
courses in agriculture. The work also in- 
volves follow-up work on the individual 
farm. The training is offered to the adult 
farmers in order to improve their eff- 
ciency in their farming businesses. Be- 
tween 100 and 150 teachers of vocational 
agriculture are now working with adult 
farmers in evening courses. 


FUTURE FARMERS 


Early in the development of vocational 
agriculture there was felt a need for an 
organization which would serve the social 
and recreational needs of boys studying 
vocational agriculture and provided an 
opportunity for the boys to practice co- 
operation, thrift, etc. All over the coun- 
try there sprang up agricultural clubs. 
Some of these organizations were known 
as Junior Farmers, Young Farmers, and 
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Future Farmers. In 1928, under the di- 
rection of the staff of the Education Serv- 
ice of the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education, and with the help of Henry C. 
Croseclose, who was given credit for con- 
ceiving more clearly the idea of the Future 
Farmers, a national organization was set 
up. The organization has continued to 
row in numbers and in usefulness. This 
past fall at Kansas City, Missouri, the 
Future Farmers held their tenth anni- 
versary celebration. 


The purposes of the Future Farmers 
organization are as follows: 


To develop competent, aggressive, rural, 
and agricultural leadership. 


To strengthen the confidence of the farm 
boy in himself and his work. 


To create more interest in the intelligent 
choice of farming occupations. 


. To create and nurture a love of country 
life. 


To improve the rural home and its sur- 
roundings. 


To encourage co-operative effort among 
students of vocational education in agri- 
culture. 


To promote thrift among students of 
vocational education in agriculture. 


To promote and improve scholarship. 


To encourage organized recreational activ- 
ities among students of vocational agri- 
culture. 


To supplement the regular systematic in- 
struction offered to students of vocational 
education in agriculture. 


Last year Kentucky had 156 local chap- 
ters affiliated with the State and National 
organization. The goal for this year is 
to have a chapter of Future Farmers in 
each department of vocational agriculture. 


MEETING THE NEED FOR 
TRAINED FARMERS 


The question may well be raised, how 
well is Kentucky meeting the need for 
trained farmers? During the year ending 
June 30, 1936, 1,425 pupils left high 
school with some training in vocational 
agriculture. Of this number 933 or 65 
per cent stayed on the farm. Kentucky 
has more than 225,000 farmers (owners 
and tenants) as given in the 1935 census. 
Perhaps on the average, the farmer does 
not operate a farm more than 35 years. 
Figured on this basis, each year in Ken- 
tucky approximately 6,400 persons _be- 
come farm operators. If we may assume 
that all farmers ought to be trained, that 
those who plan to farm might well take 
four years of vocational agriculture, and 
that as many as three-fourths of those 
who take agriculture will become farm- 
ers, we should have in training in Ken- 
tucky each year approximately 34,000 
young men. ‘These figures will serve to 
indicate that there is a need for a large 
expansion of the program of vocational 
agriculture in Kentucky. Some may 
argue that people do not need to be 
trained in order to farm. One needs only 
to observe the condition of the soil in 
many sections of this country to see what 
is happening to this fundamental basis 
of our national well-being. We must 
save the soil, and there must be de- 
veloped in the people on the farms the 
abilities and attitudes necessary for them 
to care for the soil and at the same time 
to make a living that will enable them 
to live a more abundant life. 


OC: APPROACHES nearest 
to the gods who knows how to be silent 
even though he knows he is in the right. 
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Negro Education 
Within the Century 


ia Is the centennial 


year of public education in Kentucky, but 
it is not the centennial of our colored 
schools. Public education for Negroes 
was not begun till thirty years of our 
public school century had passed, and it 
was not supported on basis commensurate 
with the white schools until after our 
present constitution was adopted in 1892. 


Our laws were for a long time much 
less favorable to Negro schools than to 
white schools. They have been brought 
into line only a little at a time. Even 
until as late as two years ago the local 
school taxes of white owners in almost 
half of our county seat cities were for 
white schools only, while the local school 
taxes of colored owners in these same 
cities were for the schools of both races. 
Until 1936, the Negro voters in these 
same cities were not permitted to vote in 
the school elections of these city districts, 
though they did vote with their white 
neighbors in all other elections. 

In the face of difficulties the Negro 
teachers have secured training, the Negro 
pupils have attended their schools, and 
these schools are getting increased atten- 
tion by their school authorities. Of our 
120 counties we now have four-year high 
schools in 56, transportation to such 
schools from 10, and the beginning years 
of high school in 8 other counties. 

During these seventy years the Negro 
population of Kentucky has decreased and 
the white population has increased. The 
total Negro population of Kentucky is 
now less than that of Ohio or Illinois to 
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By L. N. TAYLOR 


Department of Education 
Frankfort, Kentucky 


the north, of Tennessee to the south, or 
of Virginia to the east. The ratio of 
Negro population to the total is less in 
Kentucky than it is in the United States, 
and far less than in the South Atlantic | 
and Gulf states. Of our school census, 
92.5 per cent is white and 7.5 per cent is 
colored. Of the number completing our 
twelve grades of common school, about 
94 per cent are white and about 6 per 
cent are colored. This per cent must be 
lower for colored so long as the Negro 
pupils are without four-year high school 
opportunity in more than fifty of our 
counties. 

We have a standard college service pro- 
vided through four years of college, and 
a limited appropriation to pay the fees 
of Negro students going to other states 
for graduate work. These advantages 
have been realized within the decade. 


We are slowly working toward the 
democratic ideal set up by the United 
States Office of Education, stated in these 
words: 


“We owe it not only to the Negro but to 
ourselves, if we have any real regard for the 
welfare of our country, to give the Negro the 
fullest educational possibilities’—Harold_L. 
Ickes, Secretary of the Interior; and “Full 
participation in all phases of life in accordance 
with the highest ideals and practices of good 
citizenship ;”” and “Equal economic opportunity 
and political and social justice for all.” The 
National Conference on Fundamental Problems 
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in the Education of Negroes, sponsored by the 
United States Office of Education, Washington, 
D. C., May 9-12, 1934. 


This ideal will not be reached as long 
as we fail to make it as easy for Negro 
youth as for white youth to train in 
shools and industry for “full participa- 
tion in all phases of life.” It will not be 
reached as long as race is a bar to industry 
or office. Education is the bulwark of 
democracy, yet even in education we are 
not democratic in practice. It is no mere 
cident that of the eight hundred and 
fifty citizens now serving on boards of 


education in Kentucky, not one is a Negro. 
Are there as many as two Negroes hold- 
ing elective offices in Kentucky? Are we 
yet free from the snobbish attitude of 
race superiority which we assume as an 
excuse for these discriminations ? 

The Negro youth have an obligation in 
this connection. They will win in the 
struggle for a fair and equal place in life 
no faster than they demonstrate their 
fitness for it. They must make the best 
of the opportunities that are theirs. They 
have plenty of friends across the color line 
who are glad to see that they are doing 
this. 





A Century’s Evolution in 
Teacher Training 


. sTORY of the 


teacher's certificate in Kentucky over the 
one hundred years of the State’s educa- 
tional history has been an interesting one. 
Starting in 1838 when the five county 
school commissioners were authorized “‘to 
examine all persons offering themselves 
as candidates for teaching,” up to the 
present day when we demand the services 
of educated persons, we see a gradual 
growth in the quality of leadership in the 
classroom. Not until 1870 did the Ken- 
tucky law set out in any way the specific 
tequirements for teaching. It stated that 
the teacher must have knowledge of the 
‘branches of study required to be taught.” 
From 1838 to 1880 certificates were issued 
by county commissioners, usually upon the 
basis of oral examination. 


Beginning in 1880 and continuing until 
1920 teachers’ certificates were issued by 
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county examiners upon written examina- 
tions. The questions were prepared by a 
State Board of Examiners and covered the 
subjects embraced in common school 
branches. From 1920 to 1934 certain 
types of certificates were issued upon ex- 
aminations held at county seats, but the 
questions were prepared and the examina- 
tions graded by the State Board of Ex- 
aminers and the Director of Certification. 

The State began issuing certificates up- 
on the basis of credentials through the 
State colleges in 1880 when those attend- 
ing the normal department of the State 
Agricultural and Mechanical College were 
issued certificates to teach in the common 
schools. In 1886 a normal school for 
colored persons, established in Frankfort, 
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trained and certificated teachers who com- 
pleted its course. 


In 1906 two State normal schools were 
established, one at Bowling Green and 
one at Richmond. Graduates of these 
schools were issued certificates when they 
completed courses at different training 
levels. In 1908 a Department of Educa- 
tion was provided in the University and 
certificates were issued to those who com- 
pleted courses of different lengths. In 
1918 the “Quasi-Normal School Law’”’ 
was enacted giving graduates of curricula 
in non-state colleges the privilege of being 
certificated upon the basis of credentials. 


In 1922 two new normal schools were 
established, one at Morehead and one at 
Murray. During the same year the normal 
schools in Bowling Green and Richmond 
became four-year colleges and extended 
their curricula to four years. In 1926 the 
Morehead Normal and Murray Normal 
became four-year teachers’ colleges. After 
this date all four colleges certificated 
teachers at different training levels up to 
four years. 


The year 1922 marked the beginning 
of the end of issuing certificates by ex- 
amination. The end came finally in 1934. 
An appropriation was made in 1922 for 
the purpose of maintaining summer nor- 
mal schools in the different counties. 
Thousands of teachers attended these 
schools. In 1924 a law was passed mak- 
ing it necessary for a person to have some 
high school education before he was per- 
mitted to take an examination. This 
caused many to go to school. In the 
meantime the State colleges were making 
their facilities known to prospective stu- 
dents. Persons entered teachers’ colleges 
in ever-increasing numbers. The trained 
teacher in the classroom gradually became 
the rule instead of the exception. The 
emphasis gradually shifted from a frantic 
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effort to get a certificate to an earnest de. 
sire to become an educated teacher. 


In 1934 all forces came together and 
abolished the examination as a method 
of determining who shall teach, and the 
State began issuing certificates only upon 
carefully planned curricula. The task of 
training teachers was given to the colleges 
and the task of licensing them was given 
to the State Board of Education. 


In the beginning and up to a short time 
ago, the so-called “blanket” certificate was 
issued; that is, a certificate was valid in 
both elementary and secondary grades. 
About 1914 marked the date when the - 
State began to distinguish training for 
teaching in the secondary grades from 
training for teaching at the elementary 
level. The tendency grew with the pass- 
ing years and in 1934 a law was passed 
making elementary certificates valid only 
in elementary grades and secondary certif- 
cates valid only in the secondary grades. 


Today the teacher who gets a certificate 
to teach is known to have fulfilled three 
requisites of educational leadership: (1) 
He has a broad general education; (2) He 
has definite knowledge of the fields in 
which he is to teach; and (3) He has 
learned something about the problem of 
how children learn through his experience 
in a training school under a qualified 
Critic. 

Much credit should be given for stabiliz- 
ing certification in Kentucky to three 
former Directors of Certification, namely: 
Warren Peyton, W. C. Bell, and A. P. 
Taylor. 


The 100 years have been fraught with 
struggle and slow progress, but Kentucky 
has arrived, and trained certificated teach- 
ers are all around us. ‘The certification 
laws in Kentucky today are among the 
most progressive in the nation. 
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THE ACADEMY 


Praise and Plaint 


ae IS A FAR CALL to 


us from the Academy, a grove of ancient 
Athens, where Plato first announced his 
lofty ideals, where Socrates taught prac- 
tical wisdom, and Aristotle, eager learner, 
became the father of modern science. 
Without buildings, no equipment, no 
books save a few ancient manuscripts, the 
little band of peripatetic Academicians 
moved from place to place seeking the 
truth, learning and teaching. Under 
them Greek art and culture flowered and 
fruited, but its superb civilization ulti- 
mately perished. 

Centuries later another school of 
peripatetics, Christ and his disciples, went 
from place to place preaching truths that 
make men free; and set up the mightiest 
kingdom the world has ever known. How 
the lives and teachings of these humble 
seekers after truth have exalted mankind! 
Will the fate of Greek civilization like- 
wise be ours? ‘This question must be 
answered by church, home, and school. 


Skipping many centuries, we come to 
the curriculum of an early modern Acad- 
emy which provides, in part, training in 
things ‘‘serious and virtuous,” in the arts 
of reasoning and writing correctly, arts 
of numbering and measuring—‘every- 
thing for the comforts and elegance of 
life.” By the study of language, history, 
and science, outlined in the course, the 
Academy proposed to lead the students 
from a knowledge of nature and of them- 
selves, to a knowledge of God and their 
duty to him and their fellow beings— 
“things that will contribute to true hap: 
piness here and hereafter.” From this 
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By T. C. CHERRY 


Bowling Green, Kentucky 


Academy came forth a number of the 
celebrated men of America; the Academy 
itself grew into one of our great modern 
universities. 

But the Academy, as an institution, for 
the most part, has passed, and those that 
remain are but shadows of those that 
were. They had their day and served it 
well. It has been said of the American 
Academy, “That the opening of the first 
grammar school (Academy) was the open- 
ing of the first trench against monopoly in 
Church and State.” The truth is they have 
had a profound influence upon the free- 
dom and culture of America, and have 
been a mighty factor in bringing our na- 
tion thus far on its proud way. The early 
Academies of Kentucky laid well the 
foundation of education and culture in 
the West. 


With the Academy has gone the old 
Schoolmaster who loved his work and 
taught by choice. He ruled with a stern 
hand, and sometimes loved the “humani- 
ties” more than the humans he taught. 


“Yet he was kind, or if severe in aught, 
The love he bore to learning was in fault.” 


His method, hot from his own soul, was 
hammered out on the anvil of experience. 
The man in him was his own method. 
If a great Master, he had a great method, 
and made great men who changed the 
destiny of nations; if a tyro, his service 
was brief and he passed for lack of 
patronage. The old Academy and its 
Master survived or perished according to 
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their merits. No school law, school fund, 
nor political support were there to retain 
him in a work whereunto he was not 
called. Adieu, old Master, adieu! Your 
work was well done, your name and 
fame are secure. 


Gone are the difficult old texts that 
challenged the power and courage of the 
best intellects; texts filled with moral les- 
sons and precepts which called for in- 
dustrious effort and high conduct. For- 
gotten are Dillworth, Butler, Blueback, 
Ray, and his Single and Double Rule of 
Three. Gone the Greek and Latin de- 
censions and conjugations, loved by the 
Master and hated by the boys. Though 
they are “dead things” to the modera 
professors, their immortal values must 
rise again. Now we proclaim new and 
“easy roads” to science, mathematics, and 
to all the difficult mysteries that can be 
won only by the sweat of brain and the 
“burning of midnight oil.” Awake! O 
shade of Euclid, you who told your king, 
“There is no royal way to geometry,” and 
tell us again. Teach us, O Euclid, how 
strength and virtue come only from hon- 
est toil. 


Once the humble school bell called only 
the aspiring youth to modest buildings to 
toil in the pursuit of knowledge; today, 
glittering palaces of learning flash their 
signals to all who would have educational 
excellence conferred by “easy methods.” 
Bells no longer call to daily duties and 
teligious worship. Instead, comes the 
roaring yell of us moderns—“Hit ’em hi’ 
hit em lo’, yea team, let’s go.” Yells 
and physical feats have superseded the 
thrills of mental victories in debates, ora- 
tory, declamations, and the excellence of 
class standing in the old Academy. Few 
records are now made on the brain cells 
of the student, but such as are made are 
stored in the musty archives as college 


hours and credits, often earned by easy 
methods in ‘‘snap courses.” 

Ah well, things change as change they 
must. Nothing abides. “O wad some 
Pow’r the giftie gie us” to sift the tares 
from the good grain; to sow no more evil 
seed that will spring up to plague us and 
choke our children. But I suppose we 
must continue to progress by a system of 
trial and error. It seems to be man’s 
fallible way. Yet, it does sometimes ap- 
pear that we are so dumb that we learn 
little even by trial and error. If we only 
did, there would be no more wars, nor 
many other old enemies that vex us. 

Whether we like it or not, the old 
Academy is gone; a new order prevails. 
Gone as the woodbine that once flour- 
ished everywhere, gone with the whip- 
poor-will and his plaintive all-night song, 
gone with the crumbling social family 
circle and its homely virtues, gone with 
the spiritual ecstacy of old-time religion. 
For these and many vanished things my 
soul sometimes grows nostalgic. 

Ah well, ’tis well that our “school 
hours are all the days and nights of our 
existence.” Maybe Nature will lead us 
back to the abandoned virtues, permit us 
to retain present ones, and march on to 
greater spiritual and educational excei- 
lence. 

The Greek Academy, Greek art and 
culture, and Greek civilization perished 
for reasons well known to _ historians. 
Will ours fail for like causes? The close 
co-operation of the home, school, and 
church, in their highest endeavors, hold 
the fate of future culture and education. 

A new order prevails, bringing to us 
its losses and gains. The old-time Acad- 
emy with all its virtues and shortcom- 
ings is gone. Whatever its strength or 
weakness, let the new order profit by the 
mistakes of the old that it may do its 
work better than the old. 
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Growth of the School Library 
In Kentucky 


il LIBRARY in the 


school is not an innovation. There were 
libraries in the great temples of Baby- 
lonia, the schools of that time; Greek 
scholars walked the colonnades of the 
Alexandrian library with their teachers; 
and report has it that Benjamin Franklin 
included a library in his plan for an 
academy. 

The development of the school library 
as we know it, however, may be said to 
parallel that gradual change in the theory 
and conduct of public education which 
began about 1900. It is only within the 
last fifteen or twenty years that emphasis 
has shifted from formal learning to learn- 
ing through the activity of the child, from 
the use of a single textbook to the wide 
use of printed material. 

There are three factors which taken to- 
gether constitute the foundation for an 
adequate school library service: the book 
collection, housing facilities for the li- 
brary, and a librarian. Without these three 
the library does not exist. 


The history of the growth of school 
libraries in Kentucky may for the sake 
of convenience be divided roughly into 
three periods: (1) development before 
the formulation of standards for school 
libraries and during the period of change 
to modern methods of teaching; (2) 
growth as a result of the influence of 
school library standards; and (3) de- 
velopment during the four years in which 
supervisory service for school libraries, 
administered through the State Depart- 
ment of Education, worked with and in 
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By Mrs. RUTH THEOBALD Younc 
Frankfort, Kentucky 


addition to existing standards for school 
libraries. 

Fifteen years ago the number of ele. 
mentary and secondary schools of the 
State having acceptable collections of 
library books were very few. The firs: 
state standards for high school libraries 
on record were formulated in 1923, 
These were followed by standards of the 
Southern Association, which were first 
published in 1927. In 1927-8, 103 Ken- 
tucky schools were members of the Asso- 
ciation. 

By 1933 some form of book service ex- 
isted in every high school of the State. 
Well-organized high school libraries were 
in operation in the city school districts, 
but outside these districts the secondary 
school libraries as a whole were poor. 
The State standards suggested training 
for school librarians, but no ‘requirement 
for such training had been made. De- 
tailed provisions for the organization of 
school libraries were not included in 
these standards. Whatever progress had 
been made was due to the interested 
efforts of supervisors in the State De- 
partment of Education, the assistance 
given school libraries by the State Library 
Commission, now the Library Extension 
Division of the Department of Library 
and Archives, and the influence of the 
standards of the Southern Association. 


The amount of money being invested 
in library books in 1933 was meager. 
During the biennium 1931-33 only two 
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cents per year per pupil enrolled was ex- 
pended for this purpose by the typical 
county. Authorities agree rather gen- 
erally that an expenditure of $1.00 per 
pupil per year for books, periodicals, etc., 
for the high school library, and $0.75 per 
pupil per year for the elementary school 
library is not too great an amount. In 
24 counties of the Commonwealth during 
1931-33 not one cent was spent for library 
books. 


We have come to realize that a teacher 
of mathematics must be trained in his sub- 
ject field before he attempts to teach 
mathematics to children. The same prin- 
ciple should be self-evident with respect 
to the administration of the school li- 
brary. A lack of trained personnel con- 
stitutes a problem second in importance 
only to a lack of actual financial support. 


In 1933-34 more than sixty per cent of 
all the high schools of the State were 
without the services of a trained librarian. 
One hundred and forty-seven additional 
schools in that year reported librarians 
with a scant one to six semester hours of 
library training. Only 57 of the total 
number of 559 persons reported by name 
as being in charge of the high school 
libraries had had a year of library train- 
ing. 

This brings us to a review of the prog- 
ress made in the development of school 
library service during the third period, 
July 1, 1933-July 1, 1937. The outstand- 
ing advances of this period may be sum- 
marized as follows: 


BOOK SUPPLY. Kentucky has no State 
aid for school libraries. This has proved 
a handicap in the development of school 
library service. 

In February, 1937, since state aid was 
lacking, a regulation was made covering 
the percentage of school district budgets 


to be allotted for the purchase of library 
books. A stipulated percentage of every 
school district budget appropriation is to 
be expended annually for library books, 
with fifty per cent or more apportioned 
to the purchase of books for elementary 
schools. 


ORGANIZATION OF SCHOOL 
LIBRARY. State library standards have 
been extended to cover more nearly all 
the phases of library organization. 


THE SCHOOL LIBRARIAN. Two 
years ago state standards for the train- 
ing of high school librarians were made 
mandatory. These standards are as high 
as it is possible to make them at present. 

The certification of full-time school 
librarians was approved by the State 
Board of Education in January, i937. A 
year’s training in library science is the 
basis for this special certification. 

In 1933-4 there were 59 full-time 
school librarians in Kentucky. This num- 
ber has increased to 101 in 1937-8. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LIBRA- 
RIES. The elementary schools of the 
State were as a whole practically without 
library service in 1933. At the present 
time elementary school libraries are in- 
creasing very rapidly. 

In the general absence of county 
library service, a circulating book serv- 
ice to rural schools from the offices of 
the county superintendents of schools 
has been encouraged. By the school 
year 1935-6 thirty-two superintendents 
were maintaining such service. In the 
spring of 1937 Pike County invested 
the sum of two thousand dollars in libra- 
ty books for rural schools, an outstand- 
ing example of recent extended service. 


BOOK SELECTION. Methods of book 
selection in the schools of the State have 
been much improved in the past four 
years. 


SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION MEM.- 
BERSHIP. The number of Kentucky 
schools holding membership in the 
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Southern Association has increased from 
138 in 1933-4 to 157 in 1937-8, with 
3 additional schools seeking member- 
ship. 


“The library is the universal laboratory 
of the school. It is the gateway to the 


heritage of the past; it provides the 
horizon for the future. A school, if it js 
to guide those who enter its doors, mus: 
be built about the library. It is the on 
minimum essential for learning.” W, p, 


Cocking. 





Is Character Taught 


N A RECENT ARTICLE* 
Professor W. W. Charters, of Michigan, 
stated that he had experienced a touch of 
nostalgia when an educational orator used 
the time-worn aphorism, “Character is 
caught not taught.” Professor Charters 
said that this idea took him back to the 
days of “primitive simplicity.” “Then,” 
said he, “we accepted their goodness and 
spanked their badness.”” He makes a good 
case for the proponents of the idea that 
character is taught. No one can gainsay 
his argument on this point. It is true 
that the lazy and the bad boy may have 
glandular trouble and that with a little 
remedial medicine, and other proper en- 
vironmental factors added, the “evil one 
will cease to do evil and learn to do 
good.” Indubitably the undernourished 
child and the scolded child can be, in 
many instances, made to rectify his con- 
duct and “about face’’ on many social and 
moral issues. 

The writer recalls to mind an incident 
that portrays a type of stone wall with 
which teachers are sometimes confronted. 
Last year in a certain city school system 


*Educational Research Bulletin, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, Ohio, Dec. 1937. 
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or Caught? 


By Romie DusTIN Jupp 


Head Department of Education 
Morehead State Teachers College 
Morehead, Kentuck y 


a class on the junior high school level 
was studying the question of taxation, 
The class was discussing the problem of 
taxes and the purposes for which they 
were levied and collected. One pupil 
stated that taxes were collected for the 
purpose of paying for roads. Another 
said that taxes were used for school build- 
ings. One stated that taxes were levied 
and collected for the purpose of paying 
the teacher’s salary. 


Finally, one member of the group said 
that taxes were also used to pay for the 
salary of the sheriff. At this point one 
youngster arose and said, “I don’t believe 
in taxes.” This response seemed strange 
to the teacher, and she approached the 
pupil and asked why he did not believe in 
taxes. After some dallying about, the 
teacher discovered that his not believing 
in taxes came from the fact that the 
sheriff had come to his home and moved 
the furniture out in the street because of 
delinquent rent. What a task it was for 
this teacher to change the boy’s attitude 
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of mind concerning this most burning of 
all civic issues, taxes. If she succeeded 
in causing her pupil to modify his attitude, 
then this is one case on the side of “‘char- 
acter being taught.” However, let it be 
said here that if this youngster was 
straightened out in his thinking, who is 
able to say about what proportion was 
“caught,” or what proportion “taught.” 


One of the difficulties in the way of 
proving that “character is caught” arises 
from the fact that teaching is a spiritual 
affair and therefore difficult to appraise. 
This side of the question, it seems, will 
have to be answered a priori. Let us go 
to the more mature student for our impli- 
cations in support of the contention that 
character is “caught.” When I think 
back over the years, after the clouds of 
smoke have cleared, and attempt to meas- 
ure the worth of my teachers, I do not 
recall very much of a factual nature that 
these great men have taught me. Time 
and change have erased largely the factual 
content of their teaching. I do, however, 
recall the fine principles embraced by such 
men as Drs. Garrison, Crabb, Roemer, 
Gray, Kilpatrick, McMurray, and others. 
It is their wholesome outlook on life, 
their integrity and scientific attitude 
toward problems that I have tried to make 
my own. 


Not only do I recall some vital 
things they taught, but also I somehow 
feel that I know their attitudes towards 
present-day issues and values, though 
they are all separated from me geograph- 
ically, and to some extent inaccessible 
professionally. How much and how far 
this influence has furthered and shaped 
my patterns of thinking, I am unable to 
answer. This, in sum, is tantamount to 
bearing testimony to the side that ‘“‘char- 
acter is caught.” The influence is there 


say what you will. That we are unable 
to see it, to pestle it in a mortar, to 
analyze it in a test tube, or to measure it 
through the medium of an objective test, 
is no indication that this factor does not 
exist. 


One would be better warranted in 
saying that the “gene theory” is unten- 
able because we are unable to substantiate 
it with the aid of the microscope than to 
say that their spiritual influences do not 
exist. 


On the one hand Professor Charters 
glorifies method when he speaks of the 
“old-time position” we have left in favor 
of the “taught” concept. On the other 
hand the writer is equally guilty of magni- 
fying the personality of the teacher, put- 
ting him on the throne instead of method. 
We are both guilty of “talking-up” the 
teacher and his method rather than the 
pupil, the hub of most of our educational 
problems. Presumably we are more inter- 
ested in the “learning” than in the 
“learnee.” If the teaching personality is 
as important as Barr and others would 
have us believe—Mark Hopkins on one 
end of a log—then “caught” is still in 
our midst. 


It seems to the writer that Professor 
Charters has defended about one-half of 
the truth and glossed over the other half 
when he says that “character is taught.” 
His rubric is splendid as far as it goes, 
but let’s add the other half of the truth, 
and have it read, “character is both taught 
and caught.” Looking at this statement 
it seems that his nostalgia is more imag- 
inary than real. Emerson has said, “I am 
a part of all that I have met.” So, I 
presume, if we may put faith in these 
words, that my reactions to life’s problems 
are attributable to both factors, “caught” 
and “taught.” 
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Why Study Mathematics? 


: OLD FORMAL 


mathematics has been under attack in 
recent years. Teachers of mathematics 
and leaders in the field of mathematical 
thought are today earnestly seeking an 
answer to these questions: What mathe- 
matics should the boy and girl of today 
study? What do the average man and 
woman of today need to know in this 
field ? 


It may be helpful to think back to the 
early days, to the beginnings of mathe- 
matics in the time when the world was 
young and ask such questions as: When 
and where did mathematics originate? 
What persons or what peoples invented it 
and why? Has mathematics always been 
studied? Could we now do without it? 


Historians of mathematics agree that 
the story of mathematics began with the 
dawn of human achievement. Its origin 
was inevitable and spontaneous. Early 
man, confronted with the necessity of 
obtaining food, clothing and shelter, had 
to consider such questions as: How many 
people have to be fed? How long will 
our supplies last? Do we need more skins 
for clothing? How shall we build a 
shelter ? 


These questions could be answered only 
by counting and measuring. These two 
processes, growing out of vital needs, 
formed a dual foundation for the struc- 
ture of mathematics. Counting led to the 
science of number. Measurement calls 
attention at once to a consideration of 
form and size. 


The science of number and form de- 
veloped for many thousands of years be- 
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By ANNABELLE HANKINS 


Shawnee High School 
Louisville, Kentucky 


fore any written record could be made. 
It began with man’s earliest needs and 
its first recordings are found where other 
early records of man’s achievements are 
found—among the various peoples who 
lived around the Mediterranean Sea. 


The number system developed slowly 
and represents the achievements of many 
lands and many people. Every racial 
group has contributed to this body of 
knowledge. It has been studied by all. 


Nature herself thrust a consideration of 
form upon the mind of man. The sky 
resembles a vast dome; the falling apple 
points out nature’s own dominant angle; 
the sun’s rays are parallel; the rainbow 
forms a huge arc. The sun and moon 
seem to be circular. Nature furnished the 
form. Man copied these forms in his 
early dwellings, his pottery, basket weav- 
ing, and other arts. 


This twofold body of knowledge is 
the common heritage of every people. 
Modern industrial and commercial life to- 
day rest upon the same foundations— 
number and form. Every practical art 
is also so founded, as is much of the 
“pure” art. 


This common body of knowledge is 
one of mankind’s great unifiers. The 
language of mathematics is the one uni- 
versal language. 


Shall we continue to teach number and 
form today? Arithmetic, with its many 
branches, the science of number; geom- 
etry, the science of form; and algebra, 
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the language of mathematics? If so, 


why ? 


1. For historical development. The 
two main branches developing together 
throughout the ages, belong together. To 
teach only one is to give a one-sided pic- 
ture of mathematics. To drop either 
would cripple mathematics beyond repair. 


2. For practical reasons. The world 
we live in is incurably mathematical. We 
cannot manufacture even the simplest 
article without considering its shape, its 
size, and the correct position of its parts. 
As construction becomes more complex, 
greater demands are made on exact geo- 
metric knowledge. 


Many trades depend on exact mathe- 
matical knowledge for their very exist- 
ence. Maps, blueprints, time tables, 
tables of statistics, graphs, charts, and 
accounts are all indispensable to modern 
commerce and industry. 


3. For pedagogical reasons. Interest 
is of prime importance in teaching. In 
order to be of interest one must see the 
subject as a whole. 


4. For cultural reasons. Number is 
generally conceded to be of great social 
and cultural significance. Algebra and 
numerical trigonometry, the language and 
science of measurement, give understand- 
ing of some of the greatest fields of 
human endeavor. Geometry supplies ideas 
of equality, symmetry, congruence and 
similarity. Understanding will bring ap- 
preciation. 

How can this vast amount of material 
be correlated? Does any unifying prin- 
ciple run through all? 

Various committees, of which the Inter- 
national Commission On the Teaching of 
Mathematics, 1908, was the first, have 
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told us that the essence of modern mathe. 
matics is that the function concept shall 
be the central idea in all mathematical 
teaching. The actual learning of mathe. 
matical facts will be greater by this 
method. Moreover, the student will be 
better able to apply his mathematics to his 
environment and to his future studies, 
Learning to look for connections that exist 
between related quantities will enable him 
to think of quantities with which he will 
have to deal in real life, regardless of 
whether he is going higher in mathematics 
or not. In the material world about him 
the actual existence of one variable quan- 
tity depending upon another is a common 
thing in the pupil’s experience. 

No opportunity should be missed to call 
attention to relationships wherever they 
occur if functional thinking is to be culti- 
vated. Many opportunities for such de- 
velopment can be found. Relationship 
may be stated in words, as in the verbal 
problem, in tabular representation of 
numerical facts, in tables where precise 
number relations exist, in results of scien- 
tific study, in the formula and equation, 
in all study of ratio, proportion and varia- 
tion, and in the relationships between 
changing forms and their properties. 

We do not commonly think first of 
thought processes, ways of thinking or 
procedures when we are speaking of prac- 
tical outcomes. They are of prime impor- 
tance. Habits of thinking about relations 
between quantities is a thought process 
that transfers to all activities of life more 
readily than does any given fact or any 
known technical skill. 


Some may object that the average boy 
and girl may find this type of work diff- 
cult. This brings up the question of the 
horizontal expansion of subject matter. 
Formalists may object to such procedure. 
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However, in recent years, Sir Arthur 
Stanley Eddington and Sir James Jeans 
have felt they could afford to devote their 
time and talents to the horizontal expan- 
sion of their knowledge as well as to its 
vertical expansion. Horizontal expansion 


may surely then be judged as significant. 

The average man and woman needs 
mathematics and lots of it. The fact 
that he does not consciously use more 
mathematics daily is no sign that he 
would not if he had it to use. 





The Norris Educational Program 


Cu: TOWN OF NorkRIs, 


four miles from Norris Dam and twenty 
miles from Knoxville, Tennessee, is one 
built new from the ground up and, as a 
planned community, represents the plan- 
ners philosophy that “the best foundation 
for a healthy community life is a com- 
munity deliberately planned to provide 
it.” 

The educational program is recognized 
as one of the more important phases of 
the Norris community life. This program 
is centered in the school building which 
is also used by the town as a community 
building. This building, with its photo- 
electric cells for lighting, its electric heat- 
ing system, etc., is in a general way very 
adequate. It does not, however, compare 
with many buildings throughout the 
country in elaborateness. It is believed by 
the people of Norris that while a building 
is helpful in developing a program, a 
more important factor is that of an educa- 
tional staff and the philosophy which they 
accept. Education, as conceived in the 
philosophy of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, is a continuous process extending 
to and serving all age groups. To that 
end, the educational program here at 
Norris begins with the two-year-old chil- 


By GLENN KENDALL 


Superintendent of Education 
Norris, Tennessee 


dren in the nursery school and maintains 
continuous organization through the 
kindergarten, the elementary school, the 
junior high school, the senior high school, 
with definite community relationships and 
adult activities for all citizens. Amon 
these adult activities are full-time library 
service, motion picture service, community 
workshop service, recreational facilities, 
health facilities and in-service training for 
employees of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority. 


Staff members are chosen to develop 
this program whose interests include more 
than one small phase of an entire educa- 
tional program. Most staff members who 
work with pupils in school, work at some 
time or other with adults of the commu- 
nity in developing educational activities in 
which they are particularly qualified to 
lead and in which the citizens are espe- 
cially interested. It is felt that such a staff 
relationship tends to make the educational 
program more closely built around the 
community life and community interests 
and at the same time offers qualified 
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leadership to people interested in various 
activities. Examples of such type of pro- 
grams are: The workshop is kept open 
throughout the day for pupils in the 
school program. Immediately after the 
closing of school it is available to the 
people of the community until 9:00 in the 
evening. The school and community 
library are housed together. Pupils and 
parents use the library together from early 
in the morning until 9:00 in the evening. 
For this service the citizens pay for the 
materials plus a reasonable overhead serv- 
ice fee. The physical education instructor 
for boys in the high school is the com- 
munity recreational leader who plans with 
interested groups the various recreational 
activities, both informal and formal. 
Commercial facilities in the school are 
available to all people of the community 
with instruction provided. The art and 
craft shop of the school has adults work- 
ing continuously throughout the day and 
at the same time, students work on proj- 
ects in which they are interested. Pewter 
work, clay modeling, and weaving are 
among the crafts most popular with both 
adults and students. Lest one say that 
such a program will work too great a 
hardship on the regular staff members, 
we would hasten to add that staff mem- 
bers are employed by the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority on a forty-hour working 
week and a sufficient number of staff 
members must be employed to care for 
this program without over-burdening a 
regular staff member. 


Another example, and a somewhat un- 
usual one, of the unifying of school and 
community life is the fact that the superin- 
tendent of education, administratively re- 
sponsible for the education program, is 
also the town manager and in this latter 
capacity is responsible to the town council 
and to the Tennessee Valley Authority for 


da 


all regular municipal services. This may 
not be as complicated as it appears since 
the citizens of Norris believe that the 
educational program is by far the mos 
important municipal service which can be 
rendered. Considerably over one-half of 
the total budget of the town is spent on 
the educational program. 


While the educational program at 
Norris is subject to the administrative con. 
trol of the Tennessee Valley Authority 
through its Property Management Divi. 
sion, it has relationships with many edu- 
cational organizations. Among these are 
the following which are very significant: 


1. A functional relationship with the Training 
Division of the Tennessee Valley Authority 
through which the services of the Chief of 
that division and his staff of special super- 
visors aid in the program at Norris. 


. A contractual relationship with the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee by which Norris School 
is made a demonstration and experimental 
unit of the University. Special members 
of the University act as special consultants 
to our program. 


. A contractual relationship with Anderson 
County (where Norris is located) whereby 
they send a number of pupils to the senior 
high school for instruction. A reasonable 
tuition fee is charged. The educational 
authorities of the county advise with the 
educational authorities at Norris in the 
development of the program at Norris. 

. An arrangement with the State Department 
of Education whereby the work at Norris 
is considered a definite part of the Tennes- 
see educational program, satisfying all usual 
requirements of the State Department. The 
State Department is now using the school 
for demonstration purposes in modern edu- 
cation practices. 


The educational philosophy which gov- 
erns the program is considered extremely 
important and it has been stated by the 
staff in the following tentative terms: 


(Continued on page 78) 
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A Day in the Life of a High 
School Principal 


gt p and to school at 7:55. 


Regular work begins at 8:30. Activity 
has already begun in the commercial de- 
partment. Typewriters are clicking. Two 
boys under discipline for “cutting school” 
appear in office at 7:58. They go to 
separate Classrooms to make up, before 
school, all time and all work missed. 
With an extra bit for good measure. They 
are old at the game. 


Mail arrives early, 8:10, Brings request 
from the editor of KENTUCKY SCHOOL 
JourNAL for an article on “A Day in the 
Life of a High School Principal.” Neg- 
lected to respond to similar request for 
article on another topic some months ago. 
Better accommodate this time. Today 
shall be the day. No time like the pres- 
ent. In order that the record may be a 
true one, I shall jot down the events of 
the day as they occur. 


Teachers are arriving. They read an- 
nouncements and indicate time of arrival 
on register sheet. A senior sponsor comes 
into office to plan tests for seniors, March 
16, by the Kentucky Co-operative Testing 
Service. Another teacher wants help on 
petition to legislature, concerning Senate 
Bill 90. It relates to city library support. 


Building is now open. Students enter- 
ing. Of the thirty-eight pupils absent 
from school yesterday, twenty-six come 
back this morning; all with written ex- 
cuses. Perhaps a dozen or fifteen of that 
number had good reason to be absent. 
Weather was bad. I know of no way to 


By WALTER C. JETTON 


Principal Tilghman High School 
Paducah, Kentucky 


keep close to the attendance problem ex- 
cept to check carefully on written state- 
ments from parents. So I assist the school 
secretary this morning in issuing permits 
to re-enter classes. One boy has been 
visiting in Memphis, another substituted 
as mail carrier for his father, one helped 
his mother work. Some could think of 
nothing original; the statement says sim- 
ply pupil “has been ill.” Some have 
been. 


Five pupils come to of fice—tardy for the 
first period. “Mother didn’t wake me in 
time.” “I ride to school with Dad. He 
got off late to work.” One boy says, 
“I just slept too late.” Diogenes need 
seek no further! If I only had some way 
of waking up parents to the fact that the 
habit of promptness is a virtue for which 
there is no substitute! Parents, by their 
careless indifference, are responsible for 
nearly all the poor habits instilled into 
young life. What a pity that not all 
children can have parents of intelligence 
and character, so that we might hope to 
find these same qualities in their offspring. 

Yesterday a teacher reported that a 
boy in her home-room group had paid 
only five cents on his forty-cent lyceum 
assessment for the school year. Follow- 
ing my suggestion, she sends him to the 
office this morning. Behind the closed 
door he tells me of a widowed mother; 
of the occasional job by which he has 
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helped to pay the gas bill and the rent; 
and of another job found only yesterday. 
It’s a hot dog stand. The work is at 
night. He wants to pay—and will. His 
eyes are a bit wet. Perhaps the light 
hurts them. He is facing the window. 
Bright light sometimes hurts my eyes, too. 
This boy should never have been sent to 
the office. 


Back to the morning mail. A Louisville 
principal writes that a noted Columbia 
University educator is to address one de- 
partmental meeting during K. E. A. He 
thinks we should arrange to use this man 
on our program for the Department of 
Secondary School Principals. The sug- 
gestion deserves consideration—and shall 
have it. Time out for a moment. The 
dean of girls needs to talk about the 
book loan department. Some books have 
been bought. Some books have been sold. 
Everything seems to be in order. All is 
well. So we jointly sign a pay order on 
the school financial secretary authorizing 
payment by check. 


Head of commercial department, who 
has charge of lyceum course for assembly 
programs, wants to know about an at- 
traction for next year. He placed descrip- 
tive literature on office desk yesterday. I 
am familiar with the number from other 
years, and am ready to suggest contact- 
ing the booking agency to learn price. He 
will write today. 


The teacher of journalism wants news 
for the school newspaper, a bi-weekly. 
Her particular interest at the moment is 
information on the district music festival 
and the scholarship tests. I locate bulle- 
tin and lend it to her. I find myself con- 
sidering a request from a band director 
with reference to participation in the 
music festival. The number selected does 
not suit him. He wants to substitute an- 
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other. I need information contained jn 
the bulletin just borrowed by the teache; 
of journalism. I go upstairs to her clas. 
room. In passing by, I find the lights g0- 
ing full force in a study hall. The sup. 
light is streaming in at one end of the 
corridor. I throw light switch in switc 
box. The teacher will know the lights 
were burning when she sees them go off 
Am not especially peeved at the teacher's 
carelessness. Somehow I have come t 
expect it. My experience as a high school 
principal began in 1913. Teachers made 
mistakes then. They still do. I made 
mistakes when I taught. I made fewer as 
a result of having my attention called to 
the ones that I did make. Wanting to 
improve helps a lot. I still make a great 
many mistakes. 

A chair has been removed from its 
accustomed place in the corridor. The 
gitl locker monitor on the first floor uses 
it each day. The teacher in charge is 
much concerned as to its whereabouts. | 
suggest that the school janitor will be 
able to help. Hear no more about it. On 
going down the hall just now, I see git! 
and chair both in their places. 


Is that Ditto machine squeaking again 
—or still? Thought I oiled it a day or 
two ago. Guess I forgot. Well, I must 
do that—soon. 


The secretary calls my attention to list 
of absentees. Some need investigating. 
It would be so much easier if all had tele- 
phones. A great many have not been put 
back in since the depression. I check on 
one boy who has been absent too much. 
He has no phone. I call an elementary 
school principal who has, in her school, 
his sister and two small brothers. After 
talking to the 12-year-old sister, the prin- 
cipal reports that our boy is helping his 
mother today. She is moving. Can't pay 
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the rent. The husband ran away with 
another woman more than a month ago. 
The boy stayed home yesterday to “pick 
up coal.” They live down by the tracks. 
It has been cold. We arranged, last 
week, through our P. T. A. and our home 
economics department, for this boy to get 
a good warm lunch each day in the 
school cafeteria. He works for the lunch. 
Thus his pride is saved, and his stomach 
filled. 


The school nurse has just been by to 
check on the vaccination of two or three 
pupils. She reports that the case of sus- 
pected tuberculosis discovered a few days 
ago in our school has been definitely diag- 
nosed as such. They have put the boy to 
bed. He was due to be graduated in 
June. And the pupil with the “breaking 
out,” sent to her yesterday, she says, 1s 
“allergic.” Quite fashionable. His re- 
entry slip says “Skin dermatitis, not con- 
tagious.’” 


What—no supervision of classroom 
teaching today! No, and not a great deal 
any other day. The average teaching ex- 
perience of our twenty-seven senior high 
school teachers is fifteen years. Of these 
teachers, sixteen have taught in this 
school building for ten years or longer. 
Sixteen hold the master degree from 
some of the leading universities of the 
country. They have been selected with 
considerable care, and are reputed to be 
fairly expert in their profession. I con- 
ceive the task of the principal of such 
an organization to be largely that of pro- 
viding and maintaining favorable condi- 
tions in which pupils and teachers may 
carry on their work. 


Other principals, in confidential mo- 
ments, have confessed to hold a like opin- 
ion, and to be “guilty” of similar prac- 


tices. Much of high-school supervision 
has been done at the instance of the im- 
practical theorist masquerading as an edu- 
cation expert, rather than from a sense 
of deep conviction on the part of the 
principal concerning its advisability or its 
helpfulness. It is as important to with- 
hold supervision where it is not needed, 
as it is to give it where it is needed. A 
point too often overlooked by the over- 
zealous supervisor. 


The sounds in the building are chang- 
ing. Classes are out for the day. The 
shrill whistle from the gymnasium shows 
that basketball practice is in full sway. 
Two groups of musicians are busy at their 
instruments. From up the stairway comes 
the noise of typewriters as they continue 
to click. None of these groups stays un- 
der compulsion. Why are they here? 
They work as though they were at some- 
thing that needs to be done. Perhaps 
we've got something here! 


Tomorrow is another day. It, too, 
will bring its problems. Mayhap its 
pleasures, as well. This desk is pretty 
badly cluttered up. Got to get busy and 
clean it up some of these days. The tele- 
phone again! That must be the seventy- 
ninth time today. Of course, I haven't 
kept count. “Hello... . Yes, this is the 
high school . . . . This is the principal 
speaking . . . . I think Johnnie has already 
gone home . . . . It’s five o'clock, you 
know . . . . I don’t think any teacher 
would be keeping him this late... . Yes, 
Ma’am. Hold the phone. I'll make a 
tour of the building and see if I can find 
him” .... Later, after looking upstairs 
and down—“Hello .. . . I'm sorry. I 
don’t find him .. . . Oh, you are entirely 
welcome. Goodbye.” 


Ho, hum! I wonder what’s on at the 
movies tonight. 
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Let’s See 


: — has taught us 


that we obtain eighty-seven per cent of 
all that we learn through our eyes. This 
fact is realized by most educators and the 
profession is capitalizing on the idea by 
increasing the use of visual aids. Every 
year shows vast increases and important 
improvements in visual education. But, 
in many cases, school administrators are 
failing to safeguard the source of this 
great learning power, the eye. By im- 
proper care of the eye many schools are 
slowly killing “the goose that is laying 
the golden egg”’ of learning. 


Consider the fact that the eye is directly 
responsible for 87 per cent of our learn- 
ing power. The impairment of this vital 
organ means a partial or total loss of this 
great tool of learning. Not only this, but 
impaired eyesight causes serious physical 
and mental disturbances. It makes car- 
driving hazardous for both the driver and 
others on the highway. It causes many 
people each year to fail to get positions 
for which they are otherwise fitted. Thus 
poor eyesight becomes an individual and 
social curse. ~ 


There are so many angles to the preser- 
vation of eyesight that volumes have been 
written on its various phases. The par- 
ticular phase that may be best attacked by 
school administrators and teachers is the 
problem of proper school lighting. The 
eye is a delicate instrument that was 
designed originally to be used in the open 
and under natural light. Since conditions 
have led to widespread use of artificial 
light and the use of the eye for fine and 
discriminating work it has heaped work 
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By L. R. MoOsENG 


Supervisor, Harlan County Schools 
Harlan, Ky. 


on that organ to try to adapt itself to 
these unnatural conditions. Therefore, it 
is the duty of educators to extend their 
efforts to the utmost in order to approxi- 
mate natural light conditions wherever 
school children are expected to use their 
eyes. 

Lighting can now be approached scien. . 
tifically since it can be accurately meas- 
ured. The common unit of measure is the 
foot candle, which is the amount of light 
that a standard candle throws upon a 
square foot of surface one lineal foot 
away. Natural light furnishes from a few 
hundred to a few thousand foot candles 
of light, while a great many of our school- 
rooms often supply less than two in the 
darker portions. Repeated experiments 
have shown that the normal eye desires at 
least 100 foot candles. Light is measured 
by a small instrument known as a sight- 
meter. With this little instrument it is 
possible to measure the intensity of the 
light at every point in the schoolroom. 
Such measurements often show very de- 
plorable conditions to exist in many 
schoolrooms in spite of the fact that 15 
foot candles of light are recommended by 
the American Standards Association. Fif- 
teen foot candles should be the very min- 
imum of light provided in any schoolroom 
and 20 to 25 foot candles of light are not 
too much. 

There are two light sources for school- 
rooms—natural and artificial. Natural 
light is of primary importance since it is 
both cheaper and more satisfactory to the 
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eye. In order to get the maximum benefit 
of natural light the first requisite is to 
have plenty of windows that extend as 
near to the ceiling as is practicable. 
Schoolroom standards recommend that 
the window area should equal at least 20 
per cent of the floor area. Since most of 
our schools are operated in the conven- 
tional way with all seats in rows and 
facing one way, it is advisable to have all 
of the window area on the left of the 
pupils. Where the activity program is 
racticed there is no particular reason 
why multi-lateral lighting should not be 
used. The chief reason for uni-lateral 
lighting is to avoid shadows on the pupils’ 
working surface. It also saves the teacher 
from facing a strong light that causes eye- 
strain. Since most schoolrooms are 12 
feet in height, the width of the rooms 
should be limited to 22 feet for best light- 
ing results. Even then the light in the 
best modern rooms diminishes to five foot 
candles on the side opposite the windows 
on bright days and as low as one foot 
candle on dark days. Consider also that 
the school term is in session during the 
part of the year when there are as many 
dark and cloudy days as there are bright 
ones. 

In order to get the most of natural light 
it is advisable to finish the rooms in the 
lightest colors. The walls and ceiling 
should be painted white or a very light 
cream or ivory with a flat paint in order 
to avoid the glare. The lower border or 
dado should be painted a light tan or 
honey color to a height of not over forty 
inches from the floor. Unnecessary black- 
boards, decorations, or displays should be 
avoided due to the fact that they have a 
tendency to absorb rather than to reflect 
light to the working surfaces of the desks. 
If the walls, ceiling, and windows are 
kept clean, this should supply a very satis- 


factory amount of natural light providing 
there is large enough window area. 

The next problem with natural light is 
to control the direct glare of the sun on 
the sunny side of the room. The pupils 
next to the windows subject their eyes to 
a detrimental strain from the sun-glare 
on their books while the pupils on the 
opposite side may be suffering for lack of 
sufficient light. If ordinary shades are 
used, a great deal of natural light is com- 
pletely excluded and the dark side is 
even darker than when the sun does not 
strike the room at all. Leading lighting 
engineers now recommend Venetian 
blinds for they have two outstanding 
qualities—they cut off the glare and they 
deflect the sunlight to the ceiling and 
thence to the pupils on the opposite side 
of the room. In addition, they are very 
decorative to the room. 

But what is to be done on dark days or 
in rooms that are not constructed to admit 
enough natural light? In such cases it is 
necessary to resort to artificial light. Many 
mistakes are made in the installation of 
artificial lighting, but the three leading 
ones are inadequate fixtures, improper fix- 
tures, and improper location of fixtures. 
The common-sized schoolroom (22’ x 
30’) can usually be well lighted by the 
installation of six fixtures, each contain- 
ing a 300-watt bulb in 18-inch glassware. 
For the sake of economy it is wise to use 
two switches, one for the outside row of 
lights and the other for the row next to 
the windowless wall. It is usually un- 
necessary to use the row on the window 
side of the room except on extremely dark 
days. However, the best advice to the 
school man is that he secure the assistance 
of an illuminating engineer, which will be 
available to him through almost any util- 


(Continued on page 81) 
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Madison School Gives Special Training 
In Home Arts and Handicraft 


Oy STUDY was made re- 


cently of the records of attendance and 
progress of 495 elementary school pupils 
of Madison County. The study covers 
a period of twelve consecutive years. The 
study showed that 90 per cent of the 
pupils studied were eliminated before 
reaching grade IX. 

Realizing that a large majority of the 
pupils would not be able to obtain train- 
ing beyond that which they receive in the 
rural school, and believing that much of 
the elimination has been due to a lack of 
activities or projects which would main- 
tain interest, the teachers felt that some- 
thing should be done to better prepare 
these pupils to become useful, self-sup- 
porting citizens. Judging by the past, it 
is reasonable to believe that most of the 
boys will grow up to become farmers, 
carpenters, mechanics, and laborers; and 
that most of the girls will become house- 
wives or domestics. In view of this situa- 
tion, the teachers of West Union Ele- 
mentary School have undertaken to give 
special training which will be of value in 
the immediate future to the boys and 
girls. 

West Union is a three-teacher school 
located in the southwestern corner of 
Madison County, one and one-half miles 
southwest of Berea. 

In the fall of 1937, a project which 
has enlisted the co-operation of many peo- 
ple, was begun. At a meeting of the 
Parent-Teacher Association, Raymond 


Layne, principal of the school, brought 


to the attention of the group the prob- 
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By RAYMOND LAYNE 
Berea, Kentucky 


lem of “special training.” In the discus. 
sion which followed, several parents ex- 
pressed a desire for their children to be 
given training in cooking, sewing, and 
woodwork. Since there were only three 
small classrooms and no special equip. 
ment, the task of inaugurating such a 
course of training seemed a huge one. 


After many conferences with several 
authorities and interested persons, it was 
finally decided to petition the Madison 
County Board of Education for aid in 
building a new room to the school build- 
ing. The teachers and pupils now wanted 
a room that would be suitable for a 
laboratory and workshop. The school 
and 4-H Club promised to build and 
equip such a room if the Board of Edu- 
cation would provide the money to buy 
the building materials. Mr. W. J. Blan- 
ton, member of the board, consented to 
present the petition to the board at the 
October meeting. Although funds avail- 
able for such projects were very limited, 
the Board of Education voted to allow 
one hundred dollars to buy materials to 
construct a room 30 feet long by 14 feet 
wide. 


Very soon the pupils and teachers were 
at work upon plans for the new room. 
The work was correlated with other 
school activities and new interest was im- 
mediately apparent. The upper-grade 
pupils enjoyed calculating the number of 
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board feet of lumber needed, figuring the 
cost, and ascertaining the number of 
sheets of roofing needed. 


At a night session of the P. T. A. sev- 
eral fathers offered to assist in the laying 
of the foundation and in doing some of 
the other difficult and particular work. 
Actually, only about 10 hours of outside 
labor was used. All other labor was per- 
formed by the larger boys under the 
supervision of the principal. 


The 4-H Club and the P. T. A. spon- 
sored an ice cream supper at one time and 
a pie supper at another to raise funds to 
equip the new room. A combination 
cooking and heating stove, hand tools for 
woodworking, and supplies for cooking 
and sewing classes have been purchased. 
The boys made their own workbenches, 
attached the vices, made a kitchen cab- 
inet and a dining table. 


The boys have made many articles of 
wood such as: letter openers, match hold- 
ers, coat hangers, milk stools, game 
boards, whatnots, picture frames, book 
ends, and toys. They will receive Certifi- 
cates of Merit from the University of 





Kentucky for their course in woodwork 
if in addition they complete a project in 
the 4-H Club. The girls are carrying 4-H 
Club projects in cooking and sewing. 


The teachers have arranged a program 
of classes which enables them to work 
co-operatively without any conflict. The 
period from 2:30 to 3:30 on Mondays and 
Tuesdays is set apart for sewing and 
woodwork. The same periods on Wed- 
nesdays and Thursdays is used for cook- 
ing and woodwork. Miss Lillian Wil- 
liams, the primary teacher, takes all the 
girls from the school large enough to sew 
while Miss Mary Maupin, the intermedi- 
ate grade teacher, takes charge of the 
small children. On cooking days the re- 
verse is true. Mr. Layne takes charge of 
all boys large enough to do the wood- 
work while the girls are studying cooking 
and sewing. On Fridays the pupils re- 
main in the home room at the activity 


period. 


The activity period is not confined en- 
tirely to cooking, sewing, and woodwork. 
Many other things such as clay modeling, 
mounting of leaves and insects, drawing 


In the Workroom 
at West Union 
School, near Berea, 


Ky. 
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and coloring pictures, cutting and past- 
ing paper, block printing, hectographing 
a school paper, gathering and labeling 
stones, studying fossils and Indian relics, 
setting shrubbery, performing  experi- 
ments, and singing songs, are engaged in. 


All the activities are done without neg- 
lecting the course of study prescribed by 
the State Department of Education. It is 
believed that the activities provided stimu- 
lated greater interest in reading. As an 
example, it was noticed that a boy who 
does not like to read spent over 30 
minutes reading and studying a book of 
handicraft to learn how to make a bow 
and arrow. 


Sufficient time has not elapsed to show 
just what effect the project will have up- 
on the school and community. However, 
the attendance is better than formerly, 
and the discipline problem has been 
greatly diminished. Many patrons are 


showing increased interest and pride in 
the school. The boys and girls delight 
in showing what they are working on to 
the many visitors. School spirit or loyalty 
is more apparent, and five of the six 
pupils completing the eighth grade are 
planning to enter high school in Septem- 
ber. Some of the immediate results are 
greater skill in using tools, in sewing and 
in cooking. A greater enrollment in the 
4-H Club and more interest in the affairs 
of the school and community are noted. 

The teachers and pupils have received 
much valuable help from the Extension 
Workers of Berea College and Eastern 
Teachers College. The County and 
Home Agents of Southern Madison and 
Rockcastle counties have assisted. The 
Madison County Board of Education and 
J. D. Hamilton, Superintendent of Mad- 
ison County Schools, have lent their sup- 
port and made possible the working out 
of this project. 





A Unit in Historical Lore 


For Grade One 


. TRANSFER the historical 
facts of the First Thanksgiving to the 
level of pupils in grade one and to suit- 
ably adapt the stories related to the influ- 
ences causing this event to the first grade 
level became an interesting experiment. 

Tedious research, careful paraphrasing, 
and close scrutiny of the revised stories 
were essential to make the series of story 
hours moments of interest, entertainment, 
and lasting value to the groups who sat 
tailor fashion on the colorful rugs in the 
story corner. 


By MARTHA RAE EVERSOLE 


Broadway School 
Danville, Kentucky 


Daily for ten days the teacher told and 
re-told stories dating from the period of 
the departure of the Pilgrims from Eng- 
land and Holland to the celebration of 
the First Thanksgiving in New England. 


Each character in each story became a 
friendly personality to each child. Chief 
Massasoit and Governor Bradford were 


‘introduced to parents by the pupils. The 


Mayflower became the ship triumphant 
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and was discussed with much gusto. 
Round-table discussions were developed 
until the teacher became a mere figure- 
head during the story hour. 

Numerous requests for Pilgrim bed- 

time stories were heard at home. 
_ The pupils studied pictures of colonial 
kitchens, discussed modes of cooking, 
kinds of foods prepared, methods of heat- 
ing homes, uses of the warming pan, foot 
stoves, and trundle beds, methods of light- 
ing the homes, Church regulations, kinds 
of music used in the churches, and games 
played by the children. 

From these discussions one boy sug- 
gested the construction of a fireplace. 
Many hours were consumed by workmen 
collecting, constructing, and assembling 
the fireplace from orange crates, wrap- 
ping paper, crayons, and cardboard. 

Andirons were improvised, a kettle was 
made and hung. Artificial fire was created 
by one committee member. Gourds, ears 
of corn, and old-fashioned candlesticks 
were placed on the mantel. One inter- 
ested grandmother supplied a foot stove. 

The girls were a bit zealous to add to 
the atmosphere a bit of their efforts. 
Capes and caps were made for Pilgrim 
Maidens. 

As a culmination of the unit a feast 
was arranged. Each child made his own 
place card representative of the spirit of 
the season. A chairman from each study 
table was appointed to help plan a center- 
piece for each of the seven tables. 

The chairman encouraged each table 
member to bring a part of the centerpiece. 
Many surprises were arranged. One table 
used a candle surrounded by bittersweet 
and ivy. Another used a colonial candle- 
holder (made from cardboard) nestled in 
a miniature pile of yellow corn. The 
Mayflower found its place near one host. 

The day of the feast found each child 
eagerly waiting for the gong. When the 
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Another school term is fast coming to a 
close. Some schools are already out. With 
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period. Some teachers wish to return to 
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hour arrived, Governor Bradford in offi- 
cial regalia acted as host, and a well- 
dressed Pilgrim maiden (well dressed be- 
cause she had made her own costume) 
seated the guests. 

Grace was rendered by a tiny sincere 
Pilgrim. Then followed feasting and 
social chatter led by the guest of the hour, 
Miss Jennie Rogers, the principal. 

After-dinner speeches were made by 
Governor Bradford and Chief Massasoit. 
Thanksgiving songs were sung and 
colonial games were played. 

The development of the unit is outlined: 


I. APPROACH 


A. Telling stories related to Pilgrim 
life. 

B. Presenting pictures and objects. 

C. Comparing the place of the Plym- 
outh governor with that of our 
high state official. 


PROBLEMS AND QUESTIONS 


Why did the Pilgrims leave Eng- 
land? 

Why did the Pilgrims decide to 
leave Holland? 

What power drove the Mayflower 
across the ocean? 

Why was the journey longer than 
the same trip would be today? 
Where did the Pilgrims land? 
What marks the landing spot today ? 
What kind of homes did the Pil- 
grims build? 

How did the friendly Indians help 
the Pilgrims ? 

Why did the Pilgrims suffer the 
first winter ? 

How were the homes treated ? 

How were the homes lighted? 
How did the Church service of the 
Pilgrims differ from the ones we 
have in our churches? 

Do you like the way the Pilgrim 
children sang at church services? 
Why? 

What did the tithing man do? 
What games have we played that 
are very much like the ones the 
Pilgrim boys and girls played? 


II. ACTIVITIES 


A. Making a fireplace 
1. Collecting materials 
2. Planning size 
3. Assembling parts 
Making caps and capes 
1. Cutting patterns 
Arranging centerpieces 
Placing silverware 
Making place cards 
1. Selecting designs 
2. Choosing colors 
3. Writing names 

F. Choosing spaces for playing games 


IV. SUBJECT MATTER FUNCTIONS 
A. Art 
1. Decorating bulletin board 
2. Creating designs for place cards 
3. Composition — arrangement of 
centerpieces 
Number Experiences 
1. Measuring and estimating the 
amounts of materials 
(a) Use of yardstick and ruler 
2. Counting various objects used 
Reading 
1. Titles of pictures 
2. An Experience Story based on 
stories of Pilgrim life 
3. Place cards 
4. Picture reading—from books re: 
lated to unit 
Oral English 
1. Expressing opinions 
2. Relating incidents 
stories 
3. Enlarging individual vocabularies 
4. Discussing correct table manners 
5. Pronunciation of new words 
E. Writing 
HABITS, SKILLS, ATTITUDES 
Group loyalty 
Co-operation 
Orderliness 
Ability to depend upon one’s in- 
genuity 
Consideration for others 
round-table discussions. 
Interest leading to other phases of 
colonial life 


from __ the 
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Bibliography will appear in May issue 
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Some Convention Speakers 





DR. NILA BANTON SMITH, University of MISS JOSEPHINE C. FOSTER, Institute of 
Indiana, speaker on the program of the Depart- Child Welfare, University of Minnesota, will 


ment of Elementary Education. speak on the Nursery School program. 


PROF. W. D. REEVES, Columbia University, DR. W. F. STEWART, Obio State University, 
who will speak on the program of the Depart- will speak on the program of the Department 


ment of Mathematics. of Agriculture. 
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What Constitutes an Adequate 
School Music Program? 


Wo: EDUCATIONAL 


magazines, not of a specialized musical 
character, pay comparatively little atten- 
tion in their pages, to music and its place 
in the schools. Perhaps this is because 
few superintendents and principals are 
well enough acquainted in the specialized 
field of music to give it the consideration 
due it. Whereas most articles in general 
educational magazines perhaps are written 
from the administrative viewpoint, it is, 
therefore, not entirely surprising that few 
articles on this subject appear. Musicians, 
as a rule, do not like to write articles 
about their subjects, consequently, the job 
is not done. 


The subject of an adequate music 
program is a moot one. Few can disagree 
with a vocal program in the grades, 
coupled with a training in the fundamen- 
tals of music, for this program has been 
made mandatory by the law of the Com- 
monwealth, though, in many cases, it is 
inadequately applied for various reasons, 
chief among which, perhaps, is the de- 
plorable lack of trained teachers. 


Specially trained supervisors who are 
really musicians should be at a premium 
and a grade teacher’s course should in- 
clude at least six college hours of training 
in music fundamentals and their presenta- 
tion to grade children. Each teacher 
should treat the ability of a pupil to sing 
on pitch as equal in value to the ability 
to read and cipher. A person uses it 
very nearly as much in social contacts in 
later life as he uses his reading and cipher- 
ing ability in business, labor, or the pro- 


By FREDERICK COOKE 


Holmes High School, 
Covington, Kentucky 


fessions. One who cannot sing is im- 
mediately singled out as being different, 
at least, if not inferior to the general run 
of society. Never is this disability boasted 
of by the individual concerned; rather he 
undertakes to hide it insofar as it is possi- 
ble to do so. 


The ability to stay on pitch should be 
fixed with finality by the end of the 
second grade so that the pupil may be 
well grounded in singing either of two 
parts by the end of the third grade. Third 
and fourth grades should sing both har- 
monically and contrapuntally, with special 
attention to the “round” form. Fifth and 
sixth grades should be able to sing three- 
and four-part music with a certain degree 
of fluency. From the second grade on to 
the end of the sixth, constant drill in 
sight-reading, the fundamentals of music 
and its terminology should be given, not 
to make musicians in the professional 
sense eventually, but to enable the young: 
sters to enjoy home and community life 
better through being able to read and per- 
form vocal music of moderate difficulty, in 
four parts. By the time junior high school 
is reached, the changing voice problem 
is met with comparative ease through 
segregation of the sexes in the music 
classes during these years . . . with four- 
part mixed chorus material, especially 
written in view of the limited voice 
compass of the maturing boy. High 
school glee clubs, using the partially 
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changed “‘alto-tenors” on the first tenor 
part in four-part male chorus material, 
have been signally successful in many 
places. The girls should sing three-part 
music by themselves, but after inclusion 
in the senior high school chorus, the music 
used should invariably be four-part mixed. 
In Junior High, the use of unison songs is 
to be decried, for it takes the boy’s voices 
continually out of their range while they 
are changing. 

Some authorities advocate placing 
music on the elective list in the seventh 
grade, while others believe it should be 
required through junior high, or at least 
through the eighth grade. Good argu- 
ments on both sides may be found. To 
be sure, placing music on the elective list 
early in the game gives superlative organ- 
ations when under the direction of a 
capable instructor; while requiring it, 
keeps the boy voice under training and in 
sme kind of shape during the critical 
period. The English custom seems to be 
to let the voice lie fallow during the ma- 
turing, with adjustment and re-training 
afterward, but it is said by some, that 
this results sometimes in a good voice be- 
ing entirely lost. 


At the same time that an adequate vocal 
program is being carried out, sight must 
aot be lost of an adequate instrumental 
program. Instruments, to many people, 
ae almost part of themselves. To esti- 
mate adequately the social and moral 
value of instrumental playing in groups, 
as well as its educational and physical 
value, is more than a thousand educators 
could ever hope to do. The instrumental 
ptogram should be encouraged in ade- 
quacy, at whatever cost, if music is not to 
become a machine-made thiag and the 
business or plaything of a few, rather 
than of many. 


Instrumental training should be started 
in schools as early as the kindergarten, 
in which field, rhythm bands have made 
great strides during the last few years. 
Saxette, or other similar training should 
be given during the third grade, while 
the fourth grade should see the inaugura- 
tion of violin, clarinet, and cornet classes, 
after the pupils have been weeded out 
by means of the pre-band instruments. 
Small sized cellos and basses should be 
used in these early grades for pupils with 
special talent for these instruments. 
There is a violin position gadget on the 
market (for sale by Rodier Music Co., 
Kansas City, Mo.) which will hold the 
left hand in position correctly, thus en- 
abling much more work to be done in the 
class and preventing pupils from acquir- 
ing careless position habits. The price 
of it is only a few cents. Full sized violins 
may be strung as violas in the earlier 
grades in order to suit the small size of 
the pupils. 

Grade school orchestras should be 
formed as soon as the class pupils are 
sufficiently advanced. It is essential at 
this stage of the game for the orchestra 
director to pick music that is easy enough 
of execution for his juvenile organiza- 
tion and not to get too ambitious. In- 
deed, this is a stumbling block of most 
orchestras—the music is altogether too 
hard for their string sections, which 
are the backbone of the whole organiza- 
tion. It should be remembered that— 
just as a chain is no stronger than its 
weakest link—an orchestra is no better 
than its string section, and music that is 
too difficult for the strings to handle is 
much too difficult for the orchestra as a 
whole. 


The high school organizations are a 
natural result of such a program. Natur- 


(Continued on page 76) 
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Kentucky Needs the Junior College 


Moin BUILDING PROGRAM now 
being carried on by state and municipal 
colleges and universities, enhanced con- 
siderably perhaps through grants made 
by the Federal Government, is indicative 
of a larger enrollment in the public insti- 
tutions of higher education. This is as it 
should be. Any time a commonwealth 
has it within its power to add to plants 
already in existence, to beautify the cam- 
puses on which they are located, so as to 
make them more attractive to prospective 
students, and fails to do so that com- 
monwealth has broken faith with its youth. 
I would that a kind act of Providence 
might do for the private colleges what the 
New Deal has done for the public insti- 
tutions. 


When the present buiiding program has 
been completed the state and municipal 
colleges and universities will be places of 
beauty in which work of the highest type 
can be carried on in the most efficient 
manner, provided however that students 
are selected on a more intelligent basis 
than is practiced at the present time. 

The public college or university must 
admit any boy or girl who has earned at 
least fifteen units of prescribed and elec- 
tive work in an accredited high school 
regardless of whether or not that boy or 
girl is capable of profiting from college 
instruction. 


The amount of public money that is 
being squandered each year on men and 
women who are trying for an acadeinic 
education but who in reality should be 
studying the vocations is appalling. These 
people soon drop out of college, a dis- 
appointment to themselves. They enter, 
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By ARVILLE WHEELER 
Paintsville, Kentucky 


if they do anything at all, an occupation 
for which they are not trained and in 
which they are likely to fail. Provision 
must be made for this group of people. 


There is another group of people for 
whom the public is failing to provide the 
opportunities and privileges of a college 
education. This group is composed of 
high school graduates who possess un- 
usual abilities, but who, because they have 
no money with which to meet the expenses 
of going to college, expecially room and 
board, are forced to enter the vocations 
instead of preparing for the professions. 


The writer has in his own home an 
eighteen-year-old girl who finished high 
school last year, a straight A student. She 
is the oldest of seven children. The only 
income her father has, other than that 
which he is able to produce on a fifteen- 
acre hillside farm, is twenty-two dollars 
per month which he receives as a WPA 
laborer. The girl is ambitious. She 
would like to go to college and would be 
an A student if she went, but she must 
be content with the wages of a maid, 
from which she supports herself and pays 
for the privilege of attending an unac- 
credited business school three nights per 
week. Her case can be duplicated hun- 
dreds of times in the mountains of East- 
ern Kentucky. 


Kentucky needs a new type of institu- 
tion—one that will afford training in the 
vocations for those boys and girls who 
are not capable of taking a higher educa- 
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tion and one that will bring at least the 
first two years of what is now offered 
strictly in colleges within reach of every 
high school graduate regardless of where 
he or she may live. The writer refers to 
the junior college. 

There is more agitation in Kentucky 
now than ever before, and there should 
be, for the establishment of junior col- 
leges. Such institutions must be estab- 
lished in order to eliminate from the four- 
year colleges the undesirable student and 
train him or her for a vocation for which 
he or she is best fitted and to put the first 
two years of a college academic education 
within reach of every high school grad- 
uate. When such institutions have been 
established, all four-year institutions and 
graduate schools in the state will ex- 
perience an increase in enrollment and 
will enjoy a more capable student body. 
Scientific investigations bear out this 
contention. 


The report by Thomas on the graduates 
of the junior colleges in California shows 
that from fifty to eighty per cent of the 
junior college graduates attend the higher 
institutions of learning. The average was 
seventy-two per cent. A study by Doak 
§. Campbell showed that fifty-seven per 
cent of the graduates of 83 junior colleges 
attend institutions of higher learning. 
Koos found that junior college students 
who went on to the university made 
slightly better grades than those who had 
their first two years in the university. The 
following quotation is pertinent: 


“While the junior college is often handicap- 
ped by inferior facilities in the way of library, 
laboratories, etc., it is still true that the all- 
important element in instruction is the instruc- 
tor. In spite of some individual exceptions, 
all studies seem to show that the teaching 
ability of the junior college instructor on the 
average is superior to that of the average lower- 
division university instructor.” 


That the junior college will do the two 
things most needed in Kentucky at the 
present time; namely, provide a terminal 
education for those high school graduates 
who should not attempt to go to college 


and give all high school graduates of un- 


usual ability an opportunity to get at a 
minimum cost the first two years of col- 
lege, the writer asks your indulgence while 
he quotes a few pertinent statements to 
that effect: 


“One of the merits of these new institutions 
(Junior Colleges) will be keeping out of col- 
lege, rather than leading into it, young people 
who have no taste for higher education.’’— 
A, Lawrence Lowell. 

“Bennett estimates that to supply the need 
in twenty-eight semi-professions would require 
an enrollment each year in two-year junior 
colleges of 471,000 students. (The Common- 
wealth study of junior colleges in 1927 by 
Koos showed a total junior college enrollment 
of 15,485.) 

“McDowell found—that to provide a com- 
pletion school for those who can go no further 
was the reason second in importance for the 
existence of the junior college.” 


Dr. Ricciardi said: 


“Sixty per cent of the junior college students 
of California could best be trained through 
terminal courses.” 


This comment from Michigan: 


“The University of Michigan welcomes the 
establishment of junior colleges and rejoices 
that the movement is growing so rapidly here 
in Michigan.” 


President James said of the junior 
college: 

“Surely it is true that the work done at 
present in the freshman and sophomore years 
at the University of Illinois may just as well 
be done at any one of fifty or a hundred 
centers in the state of Illinois as at Urbana.” 


Dr. Doak S. Campbell summarized the 
stated purposes of 343 junior college cata- 


(Continued on page 75) 
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Some Convention Speakers 











DR. A. L. CRABB, College of Edu- 

cation, Peabody College, speaker on DR. W. R. McCONNELL, Miami 
the program of the Department of University, speaker on the Geog- 
Higher Education. raphy Section program. 


MISS EVA T. MASON, Highland Junior High 
School, Louisville, director of the K. E. A. 
pageant. 


DR. CHARLES W. KNUDSH 
Peabody College, speaker on 
program of the Department 
Secondary Education. 


MR. W. P. KING, Editor Kentucky School 
Journal, speaker on the general program. 
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General Program K. 
April 13°16, 1938 


Wednesday Evening, April 13 
N. O. Kimbler, President, presiding 

§:00-—-WELCOME ADDRESS: Dr. Zenos Scott, 
Louisville City Schools. 

8:10—PAGEANT: “A Century of Progress in 
Public Education”—Produced by the 
Louisville Education Association under 
the direction of Miss Eva T. Mason. 


Thursday Morning, April 14 
H. L. Smith, Vice-President, Paducah, presiding 


| 9:00- 9:30—Music: Murray State Teachers 


College. 
9:30— 9:35—INVOCATION: Rev. F. N. Pitt. 
9:35— 9:50—AppREsS: Superintendent N. O. 
Kimbler, President Kentucky 
Education Association. 
9:50-10:35—"“SOME PRINCIPLES IN THE 
STRUCTURE AND ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF PUBLIC EDUCATION” 
—Dr. George D. Strayer, 
Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City. 
10:35-11:20—"““THE PLACE OF PHYSICAL AND 
HEALTH EDUCATION IN A GEN- 
ERAL EDUCATION PROGRAM’’— 
Dr. W. W. Patty, Professor of 
Education and Director of Phys- 
ical Welfare Training Dept., 
Indiana University, Blooming- 
ton, Indiana. 
11:20-11:50—DIscussION: Contest Winners. 


Thursday Afternoon, April 14 


1:30—Courier-Journal Spelling Bee. 


Thursday Evening, April 14 

8:00- 8:30—Music: Western State Teachers 
College Glee Club. 

8:30- 8:35—INVOCATION: Dr. Walter I. 
Munday, Pastor, First M. E. 
Church, South, Henderson, Ky. 

8:35- 9:35—-AppREss: Hon. Josh Lee, 
United States Senator from 
Oklahoma. 


Ey oe 


Memorial Auditorium 
Fourth & Kentucky Streets 
Louisville 


9:35-10:00—"“ WHAT THE N. E. A. Is DOING 
FOR EDUCATION”’—Mr. S. D. 
Shankland, Executive Secretary, 
American Association of School 
Administrators, | Washington, 
Hac 


Friday Morning, April 15 
Harry W. Peters, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Frankfort, presiding 
9:00— 9:20—Music: Morehead String Quar- 
tette. Mr. Keith Davis, Director. 
9:20— 9:25—INVOCATION: Rev. George 
Swan, Pastor, Christian Church, 
Louisville, Ky. 
9:25-10:20—"“THE SINO-JAPANESE CON- 
FLICT”—Dr. NO Yong Park, 
Chicago. 
:20-10:25—SOLO: Mrs. 
Hill. 
:25-11:20—““YOUTH SPEAKS’’—Miss Willie 
A. Lawson, Executive Secretary, 
Arkansas Education Association, 
Little Rock, Ark. 
:20-11:40—“SAFETY FOR A CENTURY’’— 
Marian Telford, New York. 
:40-12:00—MEETING OF N. E. A. MEm- 
BERS—Superintendent D. Y. 
Dunn, State Director, N. E. A. 


Martha Graham 


Friday Evening, April 15 
8:00— 8:30—ALL-STATE ORCHESTRA: 
Lynn Thayer, Director. 
8:30— 8:35—INVOCATION: Rev. John R. 
Sampey, President Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary, Louisville. 
9:05—"JAPAN AND THE WORLD CON- 
FERENCE’—Mr. W. P. King, 
Executive Secretary, Kentucky 
Education Association. 
9:50—“ON ADJUSTING POLITICS TO 
EDUCATION” —Senator Tom V. 
Smith, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Mr. 
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Sectional Programs « « « e e 


Department of City Superintendents SUPERVISORS’ AND PRINCIPALS’ GROUP 
N. D. Bryant, Scottsville, presiding Bianca Esch, Louisville, presiding 


Time—Thursday, 2:00-4:00 P. M. Time—Thursday, 3:00 P. M. 
Place—Ballroom, Columbia Hall (2nd floor).  Place—Columbia Hall, 824 S. Fourth St. 
1. AppREss: Dr. A. W. Castle, Department Appress: “Child Growth and the Curriculum” 


of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa. —Dr. William A. Brownell, Depart. 
30 minutes. ment of Education, Duke University, 


“Future Course for the Independent nieendiaies 

Schools of Kentucky’”—Mr. E. E. Pfan- Norte: An exhibit of illustrative material in the 
stiel, Carlisle. 30 minutes. early elementary grades may be viewed 
Round Table Di —— —— at the Board of Education, at Fifth and 
ee ee a Hill streets, on Thursday, April 14th. 


Business. 


Department of County Superintendents 

C. W. Marshall, Columbia, presiding 
Time—Friday, 2:00-4:00 P. M. SECOND SESSION 
Place—Ballroom, Columbia Hall (2nd floor). ENTIRE ELEMENTARY GROUP 


THEME: “The County Superintendent and His Mary Browning, Louisville, presiding 
Elementary School Programs of Instruc- 7; re day, 2:00 P. M. 


tion.” Place—Columbia Hall, 824 S. Fourth St. 


“Supervision”—Miss Willie A. Lawson, seh. : , : 
Little Rock, Ark. Appress: “Arithmetic—Developing Quantita- 


7. : . tive Intelligence’—Dr. William A. 
A Desirable Educational Program for Brownell, Duke University, Durham, 


a County School System’—Dr. D. N.C 
Thomas Farrell. ple: 
“Recent Trend in Public Education in 
Kentucky”—J. W. Brooker, Frankfort. 
4. “Special Education Program in Ken- 
tucky”—Homer W. Nichols, Frankfort. 


5. Business. 


INTERMEDIATE AND UPPER GRADES GROUP 


Nan Lacy, Lexington, presiding 


Department of Elementary Education Time—Friday, 3:00 P. M. 
FIRST SESSION Place—Columbia Hall, 824 S. Fourth St. 

: 1. AppREss: “Enriching the Program in the 
Time—Thursday, 2:00 P. M. Middle Elementary Grades’—NMildred 
Place—Columbia Hall, 824 S. Fourth St. English, Superintendent Peabody Train- 

BUSINESS SESSION ing School, Georgia State College for 
Women, Milledgeville, Ga. 


. Illustrative Material from the Fourth 

PROGRAM Grade—Annelle Kelley, Teaching Prin- 

ENTIRE ELEMENTARY GROUP cipal of Cassidy School, Lexington, Ky. 

ApprEss: “New Trends in Elementary Educa- . Illustrative Material from the Fifth 

tion”—Dr. Nila Banton Smith, School Grade—Mary G. Case, Fifth Grade 

of Education, Indiana University, Bloom- Teacher, Ninth District School, Coving: 
ington, Indiana. ton, Ky. 


Mary Browning, Louisville, presiding 
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Department of Secondary Education 
FIRST SESSION 


]. W. Snyder, Owensboro, presiding 


Time—Thursday, 2:00 P. M. 
Place—Ballroom, Kentucky Hotel. 
1. AppRESS: ‘“The Reconstruction of Amer- 
ican Secondary Education”—Dr. George 
D. Strayer, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City. 
Appress: “One Hundred Years of 
Secondary Education in Kentucky”—Dr. 
M. E. Ligon, College of Education, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 
3. Appointment of Nominating Committee. 
3:00—The department resolves itself into Con- 
ference of English Teachers, Foreign 
Language Teachers, and Social Science 
Teachers. 


KENTUCKY COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF 
ENGLISH 


F, J. Davis, duPont Manual High School, 
Louisville, presiding 
Time—Thursday, 3:00 P. M. 
Place—Ballroom, Kentucky, Hotel. 
1. Appress: Dr. H. H. Carter, Head of the 
English Department, Indiana University. 
2. ADDRESS: “Phases of Kentucky Folk- 
Lore’—Dr. Gordon Wilson, Head of 
the English Department, Western State 
Teachers College, Bowling Green. 


Business Session. 


CONFERENCE OF FOREIGN LANGUAGE 
TEACHERS 


Adolph E. Bigge, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington, presiding 
Time—Thursday, 3:00 P. M. 
Place—Ship Room, Kentucky Hotel. 

1. “Love’s Linguistic Labor, Is It Entirely 
Lost?”—Dr. Daniel V. B. Hegeman, 
University of Kentucky. 

“Humanizing Elementary Language In- 
struction” —Dr. Emma O. Bach, Mote- 
head State Teachers College. 


“Socializing Foreign Language Courses” 
—Prof. Arthur Grossman, University of 
Tennessee. 


“Modern Languages and Modern Life” 
—Prof. D. E. Fogle, Georgetown Col- 
lege. 

Discussion. 


CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL SCIENCE TEACHERS 


D. T. Cooper, Washington Junior High School, 
Paducah, presiding 

Time—Thursday, 3:00 P. M. 

Place—Georgian Room, Kentucky Hotel. 

1. ‘Some Phases of Education for Citizen- 

ship’—C. §. Lowery, Department of 
Social Sciences, Murray State Teachers 
College, Murray, Ky. 
“Obligations of the Social Sciences to 
Our Form of Government’’—Dr. Rufus 
C. Harris, President, The Tulane Uni- 
versity of Louisiana, New Orleans. 


“Presentation of the Cause of the Ken- 
tucky Council for Social Studies’—10 
minutes—M, T. Gregory, President, 
Kentucky Council for Social Studies. 
Business Session. 5 minutes. 


CONFERENCE OF SCIENCE 
TEACHERS 


Robert Carden, Greenville High School, 
Greenville, presiding 


Time—Thursday, 3:00 P. M. 
Place—Auditorium, Tyler Hotel. 
1. “Recent Developments in Biology’—A. 
R. Middleton, University of Louisville. 
2. “Transmutation and Artificial Radio- 
activity’—D. M. Bennett, University of 
Louisville. 


CONFERENCE OF MATHEMATICS TEACHERS 
R. C. Beemon, Covington, presiding 
Time—Friday, 3:00 P. M. 
Place—Auditorium, Tyler Hotel. 


1. “Modern Curriculum Problems in the 
Teaching of Mathematics’—Dr. W. D. 
Reeve, Columbia University, New York. 


2. Business Session. 
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Department of Secondary Education 
SECOND SESSION 


]. W. Snyder, Owensboro, presiding 


l'ime—Friday, 2:00-3:00 P. M. 
Place—Ballroom, Kentucky Hotel. 

1. AppREss: “Democracy in High School 
Administration” —J. D. Williams, Col- 
lege of Education, University School, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 
Appress: “Looking Ahead with the 
High School’—Charles W. Knudsen, 
College of Education, Peabody College, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

3. Report of Nominating Committee. 


KENTUCKY ASSOCIATION OF SECONDARY 
SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


Walter C. Jetton, Paducah, presiding 
{ime—Friday, 3:00 P. M. 
Place—Ballroom, Kentucky Hotel. 

1. AppreEss: Mr. Francis L. Bacon, Evans- 
ton Township High School, Evanston, 
Illinois. 

“Discussion Groups in Kentucky’—A. 
B. Crawford, Bryan Station High 
School, Lexington, Ky. 

Business Session. 


Higher Education Section 


W. H. Vaughan, Morehead Teachers College, 
Morehead, presiding 


Time—Friday, 2:15 P. M. 
Place—Louis XVI Room, Brown Hotel. 


1. “Higher Education in Kentucky from 
1838 to 1938’”—Dr. A. L. Crabb, Pea- 
body College for Teachers, Nashville, 
Tenn. 

“Significant Movements in the Develop- 
ment of the University of Kentucky 
During the Last Twenty-five Years’’— 
Dean P. P. Boyd, University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington, Ky. 

“From State Normal Schools to State 
Teachers Colleges’ —Dean F. C. Grise, 


Western State Teachers College, Bowl. 
ing Green, Ky. 

PANEL Discussion: “What Changes 
We May Expect in the Development of 
Higher Education Within the Next Few 
Years.” 


In Graduate Study: Dr. F. L. McVey, Uni. 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 

In Church College Education: Dean R. T. 
Hinton, Georgetown College, George. 
town, Ky. 

In Teachers College Education: Dean W. C. 
Jones, Eastern State Teachers College, 
Richmond, Ky. 

Discussion: Led by Dean T. A. Hendricks, 
Berea College, Berea, Ky. 


Department of Fine Arts 
Music SECTION 
]. B. Harmon, Louisville, presiding 


Time—Friday, 2:00 P. M. 
Place—Ballroom, Seelbach Hotel. 


1. Appress: Helen Curtis, Chicago Musical 
College and Northwestern University. 
Demonstration of Group Piano Teaching 
—Piano Classes, Louisville Public 
Schools. 

Classes taught by: Grace Wieber Best, 
Marian Dayton Hill, Christine Eubanks 
Reccius, Anna May Reccius Schmidt, and 
Marvel Litchtefled Tomppert. 
Advanced Piano Group, Chicago Public 
Schools. 

Assisted by String Ensemble: Mary E. 
Poore, Charles J. Letzler, Anna Belle 
Prather, Harold Wich, Ruth von Beust, 
E. J. Wotawa, J. Robert Allen, Karl 
Schmidt, Conductor. 


ART SECTION 
Edward W. Rannells, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington, presiding 
Time—Friday, 12:30 P. M. (Luncheon). 
Place—Daphne Room, Canary Cottage. 


1. “A Sculptor Talks About Himself’’— 
Ernest Bruce Haswell, Sculptor, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 
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“Art in Kentucky Schools’”—Edward W. 
Rannells, University of Kentucky, Lex- 
ington, Ky. 


Department of Vocational Education 


GENERAL SESSION 
C. F. Criley, Owensboro, presiding 


Time—Thursday, 12:15 P. M. (Luncheon). 
Place—Roof Garden, Brown Hotel. 


Introduction of guests. 


Vocal Solo—Miss Mary Louise McKen- 
na, University of Kentucky. 


ApprEss: Honorable Josh Lee, United 
States Senator, Oklahoma. 


Business Session. 


SECTION MEETINGS 


“Agricultural Education” 


E. P. Hilton, Lexington, R. 2, presiding 


Time—Friday, 2:00 P. M. 
Place—Roof Garden, Brown Hotel. 


Li. 


Time 


“Helping Our Students to Think and to 
Understand’’—Dr. W. F. Stewart, Pro- 
fessor of Agricultural Education, Ohio 
State University, Columbus. 


Business Session. 


“Business Section” 
C. C. Dawson, Berea, presiding 
Friday, 2:15 P. M. 


Place—Ballroom, Brown Hotel. 


ke 
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“A More Satisfactory Training Program 
in the High School Commercial Depart- 
ments’’—Mr. A. J. Lynn, Certified Pub- 
lic Accountant, Louisville, Kentucky, and 
Chief Accountant for the Public Service 
Commission of Kentucky. 

“The Place and Function of Education 
in the Distributive Occupations’—Mr. 
B. Frank Kyker, Research Specialist in 
Commercial Education, Office of Educa- 
tion, Department of Interior, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Questions and Public Discussion. 
Business Session. 


“Guidance” 


NATIONAL YOUTH ADMINISTRATION AND 
KENTUCKY BRANCH, NATIONAL VOCATIONAL 


GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


Mrs. Sarah B. Holmes, University of Kentucky, 


Lexington, presiding 


Time—Thursday, 3:00 P. M. 
Place—Roof Garden, Brown Hotel. 


INTRODUCTION: Robert K. Salyers, State NYA 


1g 


Director. 


“A Guidance Program in a Small High 
School’’—Glyn Morris, Director of Pine 
Mountain Settlement School. 


“Preparing Young People for Jobs and 
Getting Jobs for Young People’’—Dr. 
Mary H. S. Hayes, NYA Director of 
Guidance and Placement. 


“NYA Student Aid in the High School” 
—C. D. Redding, Principal of Frank- 
fort High School. 

“Acres of Guidance Diamonds—Some 
Feasible Community Relationships” —Dr. 
E. L. Bowman, Assistant Manager, Ohio 
State Employment Service. 


Discussion of NYA Student Aid—Led 
by French A. Maggard, Supervision of 
Educational Aid. 


“Home Economics Education’’ 


Ruth M. Dix, Eastern Teachers College, 


Richmond, presiding 


STUDENT CLUB MEETING 


Time—Friday, 9:00 A. M. 
Place—Dairy Council Demonstration Room, 


i 


554 S. Third Street. 


Greetings—Miss Ruth M. Dix, Presi- 
dent, Kentucky Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. 

Group Singing—Leroy Hobbs, Leader. 
“Tailored and Sport Wear’—Style 
Show—Levy Brothers Department Store. 


Home Economics Occupations—Moving 
Picture in Color—University of Jouis- 
ville. 


Business. 





11:30 A. M. Business Meeting—Kentucky 
Home _ Economics  Association—Hin- 
dustan Room, Second Floor, Pendennis 
Club, Second and Walnut streets. 


LUNCHEON 
Time—Friday, 1:00 P. M. 
Place—Ballroom, Pendennis Club (3rd floor). 
1. Music: Spirituals—The Apollo Singers. 


2. ADDRESS: “Teaching Consumer Buying 
in Public Schools’—Miss Rosamond C. 
Cook, University of Cincinnati. 


“Trades and Industries’’ 
Colven B. Hill, Ahrens Trade School, 
Louisville, presiding 
Time—Thursday, 2:30 P. M. 
Place—Derby Room, Brown Hotel. 


1. “Co-ordination Experiences””—NMiss Alice 
E. Watkins, Ahrens Trade School, Louis- 
ville. 


“Craft Co-ordination”’—Fred J. Deu- 
schle, Ahrens Trade School, Louisville. 


“The Co-operative Student in Industry” 
—L. W. Kerberg, Personnel Director, 
The Mengel Body Co., Louisville. 


4. Election of officers for the ensuing year. 


Note: The privilege of asking questions will 
be offered at the close of each speaket’s 
address. 


KENTUCKY COUNCIL OF SPECIAL EDUCATION 
AND ASSOCIATED GROUPS 
James H. Richmond, President Murray State 
Teachers College, Murray, presiding 
Time—Wednesday, 12:00 Noon (Luncheon). 
Place—Ballroom, Brown Hotel. 
1. Music: Kentucky School for the Blind. 


2. ADDRESS: “Social Security for the Handi- 
capped””—Senator M. M. Logan, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


ADULT EDUCATION 
Glenn O. Swing, Covington, presiding 


Time—Wednesday, 3:00 P. M. 
Place—BalJroom, Brown Hotel. 


1. Music. 


66 


2. AppRESs: “Directed and Supervised 
Study of Adult Education’—A. W. 
Castle, Chief Extension Education, De. 
partment of Public Instruction, Harris. 
burg, Pennsylvania. 


HANDICAPPED CHILD AND VOCATIONAL 
REHABILITATION 


Wm. S. Taylor, Dean College of Education, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, presiding 
Time—Wednesday, 3:00 P. M. 
Place—Roof Garden, Brown Hotel. 


1. Music. 

2. Demonstration Lessons—Mary May Wy- 
man, Director Health and Safety Educa. 
tion, Administration Bldg., Louisville. 
ApprEss: “The Handicapped Person’— 
Dr. Elise H. Martens, Senior Specialist 
in the Education of Exceptional Chil- 
dren, Office of Education, Washington, 
Dx. 


NURSERY SCHOOL EDUCATION 


Jane R. Shelby, State Supervisor, Nursery 
Schools, State Department of Education, 
Frankfort, presiding 

Time—Wednesday, 3:00 P. M. 
Place—Louis XVI Room, Brown Hotel. 

1. Music. 

2. ADDRESS: ‘Pre-school Training” — 
Josephine C. Foster, Principal, Nursery 
School and Kindergarten, Professor, In- 
stitute of Child Welfare, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 


CONFERENCE OF STATE AND COUNTY 
SUPERVISORS OF SPECIAL EDUCATION 
James H. Richmond, President Murray State 
Teachers College, Murray, presiding 

Time—Thursday, 10:00-11:30 A. M. 
Place—Louis XVI Room, Brown Hotel. 
1. Report of Officers. 
2. Transaction of any business coming be- 
fore the Session. 
3. Nomination and Election of Officers for 
the ensuing year. 
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Exhibits of all branches of the special educa- 
tion field on display. You are cordially invited 
to inspect these exhibits. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS SECTION 
First SESSION 


L. H. Rogge, duPont Manual Training High 
School, Louisville, presiding 


Time—Thursday, 2:00 P. M. 
Place—duPont Manual Training High School. 


1. “Visual Aids for Teaching Industrial 

Arts’ —Harry E. Wood, Director of 
Fine and Practical Arts and Vocational 
Education, Indianapolis, Ind. 
“The Significance of Industrial Arts in 
the Program of General Education’’— 
Clarence L. Jordan, Principal, duPont 
Manual Training High School, Louis- 
ville. 


SECOND SESSION 


Leonard Daugherty, Supervisor of Manual 
Training, Louisville, presiding 


Time—Friday, 12:00 M. (Luncheon). 
Place—Old English Dining Room, Watterson 
Hotel. 


1. Music: Negro Spirituals by the Apollo 
Male Quartet. 

2. “Fundamentals of Design for Industrial 
Arts’ —Harry E. Wood, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


Business Session. 


In lieu of a formal exhibit of Industrial 

Arts work, every teacher is requested 
to bring a sample of the project with 
which he had the most success in stimu- 
lating the pupils’ interest. Provision 
will be made for displaying these 
articles. 





Programs of Associated 


Kentucky Ornithological Society 
Brasher C. Bacon, Madisonville, presiding 

Time—Thursday, 2:30 P. M. 

Place—Red Room, Seelbach Hotel. 

2:35—"Records of Some Birds Not Often 
Seen in Central Kentucky’’—Mr. Leon- 
ard Brecher, Louisville, Ky. 

3:05—“Bird Protection” —Mr. 
Bacon, Madisonville, Ky. 

3:10—“How and Why of Bird Banding” (a 
filmy—Dr. L. Y. Lancaster, Bowling 
Green, Ky. 


Brasher C. 


SECOND SESSION 


Time—Friday, 2:00 P. M. 

Place—Red Room, Seelbach Hotel. 

2:00—General Business Session. 

2:30—“Study of Birds’ Nests’—Pupils Grade 
5A and 6B, Benjamin Franklin School, 


Louisville. Miss Marie Pieper, teacher. 
Exhibit of Bird Houses—Grade 4A and 


Groups 


5B, Hazelwood School, Louisville. Miss 
Mattie Pirtle, teacher. 
2:45—"‘Observations of Egrets in Jefferson 
County”—Mr. Floyd Carpenter, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 
3:15—"Some Intangibles of Bird Study’’—Dr. 
Gordon Wilson, Bowling Green, Ky. 


4:00—"Animal Portraits” (slides and film) — 


Mr. Karl Maslowski, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Kentucky Council of 
Geography Teachers 


L. G. Kennamer, Eastern Teachers College, 
Richmond, presiding 


Time—Thursday, 2:30 P. M. 


Place—First Christian Church Auditorium, 
Fourth and Breckinridge streets. 


1. “A Geographer Interprets World Prob- 
lems’”—Miss Elizabeth Zachari, Louis- 
ville City Schools, Louisville, Ky. 
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“Geography and Life’—Dr. Wm. R. 
McConnell, Miami University, Oxford, 
Ohio. 

Business Session. 


Kentucky Folk-Lore Society 
Lucy B. Thomas, Danville, presiding 


Time—Friday, 10:30 A. M. 
Place—Leather Room, Seelbach Hotel. 

1. AppREss: Dr. Stith Thompson, President 
of the National Folk-Lore Society, Uni- 
versity of Indiana. 

Folk Songs and Folk Musical Instru- 
ments—Effie Gertrude Wilson, Mar- 
rowbone, Ky. 

Speaker to be announced later. 


Kentucky Association of 
Chemistry Teachers 
]. T. Skinner, Western Teachers College, 
Bowling Green, presiding 
Time—Friday, 12:15 P. M. (Luncheon). 
Place—Parlor A, Kentucky Hotel. 
1. “A Survey of the Status of High School 


Chemistry in Kentucky’”—Miss Marie 
Borries, Louisville Public Schools. 

2. “One Hundred Years and More of 
Chemistry Teaching in Kentucky’’—Dr. 
V. F. Payne, Transylvania College. 


Visual Education 
W. Gayle Starnes, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington, presiding 
Time—Thursday, 4:00 P. M. 
Place—Ballroom, Brown Hotel. 

1. “In-service Visual Aids Research’’— 
W. T. Griffin, Danville High School. 
“Demonstration Lesson Using Audio- 
Visual Aids’—Miss Lena Ruth Towles, 
I. N. Bloom School, Louisville. (Dr. 


H. A. Gray, New York, and D. T. 
Davis, Lexington, co-operating.) 


AppREss: Dr. George D. Strayer, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 
Business Session. 


Teacher Training Conference 


R. E. Jaggers, State Director of Teacher Train- 
ing and Certification, Frankfort, presiding 

Time—Thursday, 2:30 P. M. 

Place—Parlor A, Kentucky Hotel. 


1. Report of the Committee on Organiza- 
tion of Directors of Student Teaching. 
AppRESS: ‘The Education of Teachers” 
—Dr. Frank L. McVey, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington. 


Library Group Conference 
Mrs. J]. Eugene Gilbert, Owensboro, presiding 
Time—Thursday, 12:30 P. M. (Luncheon). 


Place—Fourth Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
Fourth and Kentucky streets. 


I. Luncheon. 


II. Program. 

1. Appress: “The Library Student As- 
sistant’—Miss Catherine Green, 
Librarian, Shawnee High School, 
Louisville. 

Discussion: 

(a) Student Projects in a School 
Library—Mrs. F. J. Bowlds and 
Miss Vista Morris, Lee Elemen- 
tary School, Owensboro. 
Student Projects in a College— 
Miss Katheryn Sullivan, Western 
Kentucky State Teachers College, 
Bowling Green. 

(c) Projects with Children in a Pub- 
lic Library—Miss Dorothy Good- 
win, Louisville Free Public 
Library. 


(b) 


III. Business Session. 


Norte: Reservations for the luncheon are to be 
made with Miss Winifred Wallace, Fair- 
dale High School, Coral Ridge, Ken- 
tucky, or at K. E. A. registration desk 
on Wednesday. Price 75c. 
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Conference of Attendance Officers 
W. C. Jolly, Alexandria, presiding 
Time—Thursday, 1:00 P. M. (Luncheon). 
Place—Apollo Room, Canary Cottage. 
1, AppREss: Supt. Harry W. Peters. 
2. Business Session. 
3. Discussion. 


Kentucky Psychological Association 


Lawrence M. Baker, Berea College, 
Berea, presiding 
Time—Friday, 2:30 P. M. 
Place—Leather Room, Seelbach Hotel. 

1. “The Work of a Personnel Officer in a 
Small College’—Prof. J. L. Leggett, 
Transylvania College. 

“Some Contributions of Psychology to 
the Solution of Problems of Modern 
Life’’—Prof. J. Elmer Weldon, George- 
town College. 

“Levels of Electrical Conductance and 
Learning’”—Miss Mary Asher, Western 
State Teachers College. 

“Applying the Escape-from-water Tech- 
nique to Delayed Reactions with Rats’’— 
Mr. A. Dudley Roberts, Greendale, Ky. 
Youth Against Unemployment. Studies 
by the Cincinnati Employment Center of 
Young People in Search of Work—Dr. 
E. L. Bowman, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


American Association of 
Physics Teachers 
KENTUCKY CHAPTER 
D. M. Bennett, University of Louisville, 
presiding 
Time—Friday, 12:00 M. 
Place—Lecture Room, Dept. of Physics, Uni- 
versity of Louisville. 


12:00 M. LUNCHEON FOR ‘TEACHERS OF 
Puysics, Alumni Rooms. Plate 50 cents. 
(Reservations should be made through 
Dr. D. M. Bennett, Department of 
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Physics, University of Louisville, not 
later than Thursday, April 14.) 
ADDRESS BY THE PRESIDENT—Dr. A. D. 
Hummell, Eastern State Teachers Col- 
lege. 


2:00 P.M. DEMONSTRATIONS IN OPpTICcs— 
Dr. R. A. Loring, University of Louis- 
ville. 


2:30 P.M. CONFERENCE ON CURRICULUM. 

1. Dr. Bruce B. Vance, Kenwood Hill. 

2. Professor Harold P. Adams, Bryan 
Station High School. 


Professor Eunice Bone, 
ville High School. 


Madison- 


Kentucky Health and Physical 


Education Association 
W. Terry, Western State Teachers College, 
Bowling Green, presiding 
Time—Thursday, 12:00 M. (Luncheon.) 
Place—Ship Room, Kentucky Hotel. 

1. AppREss: ‘Modern Trends in Physical 

Education’ —Dr. W. K. Streit, Director 
of Physical Education, Cincinnati Public 
Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
ApprEss: ‘Ballets and Co-ordinaticn in 
Our Teaching for Physical Education 
and Health”—Dr. W. W. Patty, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Ind. 


Teaching of Science Division of the 
Kentucky Academy of Science 
Charles C. Graham, Berea, presiding 


Time—Friday, 2:30 P. M. 

Place—Room 2-H, Watterson Hotel. 

PANEL: THE ROLE OF THE SCIENCES IN THE 
PREPARATION OF TEACHERS: 
“The Biological Sciences in the Prepara- 
tion of Elementary Teachers’—Harriette 
V. Krich, Eastern State Teachers Col- 
lege, Richmond, Ky. 
“The Physical Sciences in the Prepara- 
tion of Elementary Teachers’”—-W. C. 
Wineland, Morehead State Teachers Col- 
lege, Morehead, Ky. 
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“The Biological Sciences in the Prepara- 
tion of Secondary Teachers” —L. Y. Lan- 
caster, Western State Teachers College, 
Bowling Green, Ky. 

“The Physical Sciences in the Prepara- 
tion of Secondary Teachers’—L. M. 
Ambrose, Berea College, Berea, Ky. 


“The Sciences from the Standpoint of 
General Culture’—R. I. Rush, Centre 
College, Danville, Ky. 


BusINEss SESSION: Election of chairman and 
secretary for next year. 


School Board Members Conference 


H. B. Schuerman, Carrollton Board of Educa- 
tion, and President Kentucky Association 
of School Board Members, presiding 


MORNING SESSION 


Time—Thursday, 10:00 A. M. 
Place—Parlor, Columbia Hall, 824 S. Fourth St. 


10:00 A.M. Opening remarks, by President 
Schuerman. 

10:15 A.M. “Ways in Which School Board 
Members Can Co-operate with Profes- 
sional School People in the Educational 
Advancement of Kentucky’ — Hon. 
Harry W. Peters, Supt. of Public In- 
struction of Kentucky. 

10:30 A.M. “The 14-County Regional Con- 
ference of Board Members at Owens- 
boro Last August”—-Mr. N. O. Kim- 
bler, President Kentucky Education 
Association. 

10:45 A.M. “School Board Problems’’— 
Mr. W. A. Clifford, Secretary New 
York State School Boards’ Association. 


Discussion: (No person to use more than 5 
minutes.) Opened by: 
Mr. J. H. Culbertson, Chairman Kenton 
County Board of Education. 
Mr. John Dawson, Chairman Daviess 
County Board of Education. 
Mr. Boone Hill, Chairman Marshall 


* County Board of Education, Benton, 


Kentucky. 


Dr. S. H. Rowland, Harlan County 
Board of Education. 


Dr. T. P. Sloan, Lebanon Junction 
School Board, Lebanon Junction, 
Kentucky. 


Supt. Holland Rose, Benton, Kentucky. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Time—Thursday, 1:30 P. M. 
Place—Parlor, Columbia Hall, 824 S. Fourth 
St. 


Mr. Blaine Lewis, Vice-President, Kentucky 
Association of School Board Members, 
presiding 
1:30 P.M. “Projects Carried on by the 
Kentucky School Board Members’ Asso- 
ciation During the Past 12 Months’— 
Dr. W. D. Nicholls, Secretary of the 

Association. 

1:45 P.M. “Activities Carried on During 
the Past 12 Months by the Northern 
Kentucky Section of the Association’ — 
Mr. H. Randall Stegeman, Fort Thomas 
Board of Education. 

2:00 P.M. “Advantages Gained for Edu- 
cation by a State-Wide Organization of 
School Board Members’—Mr. W. A. 
Clifford, Executive Secretary of the New 
York State School Boards’ Association. 
(Mr. Clifford invites questions and 
free discussion. ) 


Discussion of Mr. Clifford’s address: (No per- 
son to use more than 5 minutes.) Led 
by: 

Mr. H. V. McChesney, Frankfort Board 
of Education. 
Mr. T.. O: “Ball, 

Schools. 

Mrs. C. A. Schroetter, President Ken- 
tucky Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. 

Mrs. Wayland Rhoads, Kentucky Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs. 

Mr. Stephen S. Jones, President Louis- 
ville Board of Education. 

Mr. J. L. Kirtley, McLean County 
Board of Education. 

Supt. G. W. Campbell, Corbin Public 
Schools. 

Supt. J. D. Begley, Leslie County 
Schools. 


Greenville 


Supt. 
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yurth 


Supt. M. F. Hawkins, Luretha, Ken- 
tucky. 
3:15 P.M. Business Session, election of 
officers and appointment of committees 
for the ensuing year. 


Kentucky Branch of the Society of 
Curriculum Workers 


Arville Wheeler, Paintsville, presiding 


Time—Friday, 2:30 P. M. 
Plaee—Derby Room, Brown Hotel. 


1. INFORMAL TALK—“State Programs of 
Improvement of Instruction through 
Curriculum Re-organization”—Mr. G. 
H. Reavis, Director of Curriculum, Cin- 
cinnati Public Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
PANEL DiscussiON—‘‘What Can Be 
Done to Stimulate Curriculum Work in 
Kentucky ?” 

Chairman, Mr. Arville Wheeler, Superin- 
tendent, Paintsville Public Schools. 
Members: Mr. R. E. Jaggers, Director of 
Teacher Training and Certification, State 
Department of Education, Frankfort, Ky. 
Mr. J. J. Oppenheimer, Dean, College 
of Liberal Arts, University of Louisville. 
Mr. J. D. Williams, Director of the 
Training School, University of Ken- 

tucky. 

Miss Elizabeth Breckinridge, Director of 
Curriculum, Louisville Public Schools. 
Mr. James A. Cawood, Superintendent, 
Harlan County Schools. 

Mr. T. W. Oliver, Superintendent, Pike- 
ville Public Schools. 


3. Business Meeting. 
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Convention 


April 13-16 











Special Announcements 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENG- 
LIsH will meet in Parlor D, Kentucky 
Hotel, at 1:30 P. M., on Thursday, April 
14th. 


The Executive Board of the Kentucky State 
Branch of the AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
UNIVERSITY WOMEN will hold a breakfast 
meeting at 8:30 A. M., on Saturday, April 
16th, at the home of Mrs. Raymond A. 
Kent, 1904 Lauderdale Road, Louisville. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY will hold a 
reception for all alumni and friends on 
Thursday evening, April 14th, from 10:00 
to 12:00, in the Ballroom of the Brown 
Hotel. 


THE NATIONAL YOUTH ADMINISTRATION will 
maintain headquarters during the Kentucky 
Education Association in the South Room 
just off the mezzanine floor of the Brown 
Hotel. 


The annual COURIER-JOURNAL SPELLING BEE 
will take place at the Memorial Auditorium 
on Thursday afternoon, April 14th. 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF PHYSICS 
TEACHERS luncheon will be held Friday, 
April 15th, at 12:00 M., in the’ Alumni 
Rooms of the University of Louisville. 
Reservations should be ‘made through Dr. 
D. M. Bennett, Department of Physics, 
University of Louisville, not later «than 
Thursday, April 14th. 


THE LIBRARY GROUP CONFERENCE luncheon 
will be held Thursday, April 14th, at 12:30 
P. M., at the Fourth Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, Fourth and Kentucky streets. Reser- 
vations should be made through Miss Wini- 
fred Wallace, Fairdale High School, Coral 
Ridge, Kentucky, or at the K. E. A. registra- 
tion desk on Thursday. Price 75c. 


THE KENTUCKY COMMITTEE N. A. A. F. and 
WOMEN’S ATHLETIC SECTION will have a 
joint luncheon Saturday, April 16, at 12:30 
P. M., Jail Keepers Room, Canary Cottage. 


JUNIOR LIBRARIANS SECTION will have a tea 
immediately following the program of the 
Library Group Confererice at the Fourth 
Avenue Presbyterian Church on Thursday, 
April 14th. 
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The UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY will maintain 
headquarters during the K. E. A. in Parlors 
A, B, and C on the mezzanine floor of the 
Brown Hotel. 


The NATIONAL YOUTH ADMINISTRATION tea 
in honor of Dr. Mary H. S. Hayes, N. Y. A. 
Director of Guidance and Placement, will 
be held Thursday, April 14th, from 4:45 
to 5.30 P. M., in the Roof Garden of the 
Brown Hotel. 


THE KENTUCKY HIGH SCHOOL ATHLETIC AS- 
SOCIATION will hold its business session in 
the Old English Dining Room at the Wat- 
terson Hotel from 2:00 to 5:00 on Thurs- 
day, April 14th. The banquet will be held 
in the Ballroom of the Brown Hotel at 6:30 
P. M., Thursday, April 14th. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCA- 
TION luncheon will be held in the Derby 
Room of the Brown Hotel on Wednesday, 
April 13th, at 12:15 P. M. Frank B. 
Miller, Morehead State Teachers College, 
presiding. 


THE JEFFERSON COUNTY SCHOOLS CAFETERIA 
ASSOCIATION dinner meeting, Y. M. C. A., 
Third and Broadway, 5:00 P. M., Thurs- 
day, April 14th. Guest Speaker. For 
Reservations address Mrs. Katherine Gentry, 
1001 Milton Avenue, Louisville, Ky., not 
later than Monday, April 11th. 


THE KENTUCKY ASSOCIATION OF DEANS OF 
WoMEN will hold their annual luncheon 
at 12:00 o'clock on April 14th, at the 
Puritan Apartments. Reservations should 
reach Dean Hilda Threlkeld at the Uni- 
versity of Louisville not later than the even- 
ing of April 13th. 


RECREATION DIvisiON (Women’s and Profes- 
sional Projects) Works Progress Adminis- 
tration will maintain headquarters during 
the K. E. A. convention in the north end 
of the Ballroom Vestibule, Brown Hotel. 


THE KENTUCKY Music ASSOCIATION BuSsI- 
NESS MEETING will be held in the Derby 
Room of the Brown Hotel, on Friday, April 
15th, from 10:00 to 12:00. 


THE SrouT INsTITUTE DINNER will be held 
on Thursday, April 14th, at 6:00 P. M., in 
the Grill Room of the French Village. All 
members and friends are invited. Make 
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reservations with L. H. Rogge, 811 Brook. 
line Ave., Louisville, Ky. Price 85¢ per 
plate. 


A luncheon meeting of French teachers, spon- 
sored by the AMERICAN ASSOCIATION oF 
TEACHERS OF FRENCH, will be held on 
Thursday, April 14th, at the French V illage, 
Write to Prof. H. H. Millott, University of 
Louisville, for reservations. Price 75 cents, 


Announcements of Breakfasts, 
Luncheons, and Dinners 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF PHysIcs TEACH. 
ERS—Luncheon, Friday, 12:00 M., Alumni 
Rooms, University of Louisville. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF ‘TEACHERS OF 
FRENCH—Luncheon, Thursday, 12:30 P. 
M., French Village, Heyburn Building. 

ArT SECTION—Luncheon, Friday, 12:30 P. M, 
Daphne Room, Canary Cottage. 

BEREA COLLEGE—Dinner, Thursday, 6:30 P. 
M., Roof Garden, Brown Hotel. 

CENTRE COLLEGE—Breakfast, Thursday, 8:15 
A. M., Roof Garden, Brown Hotel. 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY—Luncheon, Thursday, 
12:30 P. M., Daphne Room, Canary Cot- 
tage. 

CONFERENCE OF ATTENDANCE OFFICERS— 
Luncheon, Thursday, 1:00 P. M., Apollo 
Room, Canary Cottage. 


DELTA KappA GAMMA _ SociETy—Dznner, 
Thursday, 6:00 P. M., Ship’ Room, Ken- 
tucky Hotel. 

DEPARTMENT OF PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION 
—Luncheon, Wednesday, 12:15 P. M, 
Derby Room, Brown Hotel. 

DEPARTMENT OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION— 
Luncheon, Thursday, 12:15 P. M., Roof 
Garden, Brown Hotel. 

EASTERN STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE—Breat- 
fast, Friday, 7:30 A. M., Roof Garden, 
Brown Hotel. 

EXECUTIVE BOARD OF THE KENTUCKY 
STATE BRANCH OF THE AMERICAN ASSO- 
CIATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN—Bredk- 
fast, Saturday, 8:30 A. M., home of Mrs. 
Raymond A. Kent, 1904 Lauderdale Road, 
Louisville. 
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GEORGETOWN COLLEGE—Luncheon, Thursday, 
12:00 M., Louis XVI Room, Brown Hotel. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS SECTION—Luncheon, Friday, 
12:00 M., Old English Dining Room, 
Watterson Hotel. 


KapPpA DELTA Pi—Breakfast, Friday, 7:30 A. 
M., Canary Cottage. 


KENTUCKY ASSOCIATION OF CHEMISTRY 
TEACHERS—Luncheon, Friday, 12:15 P. M., 
Parlor A, Kentucky Hotel. 


KENTUCKY ASSOCIATION OF DEANS OF 
WomMEN—Luncheon, Thursday, 12:00 
M., Puritan Apartments. 


KENTUCKY COMMITTEE N. A. A. F. AND 
WoMEN’S ATHLETIC SECTION — Joint 
luncheon, Saturday, 12:30 P. M., Jail 
Keepers Room, Canary Cottage. 


KENTUCKY HEALTH AND PHySICAL EDUCA- 
TION ASSOCIATION—Luncheon, Thursday, 
12:00 M., Ship Room, Kentucky Hotel. 


KENTUCKY HIGH SCHOOL ATHLETIC ASSOCIA- 
TION—Dinner, Thursday, 6:30 P. M., Ball- 
room, Brown Hotel. 


KENTUCKY HOME ECONOMICcs ASSOCIATION— 
Luncheon, Friday, 1:00 P. M., Pendennis 
Club, 218 W. Walnut. 


lIBRARY GROUP CONFERENCE—Luncheon, 
Thursday, 12:30 P. M., Fourth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, Fourth and Kentucky 
streets. 


MOREHEAD STATE ‘TEACHERS COLLEGE— 
Breakfast, Friday, 7:00 A. M., Bluegrass 
Room, Brown Hotel. 


Past PRESIDENTS—Breakfast, Saturday, 7:30 
A. M., Parlor A, Kentucky Hotel. 


XHOOL ExECcUTIVES—Luncheon, Friday, 12:15 
P. M., Ballroom, Brown Hotel. 


ECIAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION—Luncheon, 
Wednesday, 12:00 M., Ballroom, Brown 
Hotel. 


YEECH SECTION—Dinner, Thursday, 5:00 P. 
M., Daphne Room, Canary Cottage. 


‘tour INstiruTE—Dinner, Thursday,. 6:00 
P. M., Grill Room, French Village, Hey- 
burn Building. 

TRANSYLVANIA COLLEGE—Breakfast, Friday, 
8:00 A. M., French Village. 


WESTERN STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE—Break- 
fast, Friday, 7:00 A. M., Ballroom, Brown 
Hotel. 


Jefferson County Music Festival 


en ANNUAL Music 
Festival of the Jefferson County Schools 
will be held in the Jefferson County 
Armory on Tuesday evening, April 12. 
The program will include selections by 
the county orchestra, the county band, 
several choruses, and many colorful and 
peppy drum corps. 

Admission is by ticket, free of charge. 
Tickets may be secured from Superin- 
tendent Orville Stivers or from the Music 
Supervisors. Everyone is cordially in- 
vited. 


PROGRAM 
America 
Ciribiribin 


Everyone 
Pestalozza-Saunders 
Grandfather’s Clock W ork, arr. Sanders 
Blue Danube Waltz Strauss, arr. Sanders 

County Orchestra, Kenneth Lam, Director 
Virginia Taylor, at the piano 
Praise Ye, the Father 
Silhouette 
The Big Brown Bear 
Spring Song Gounod, arr. 
Elementary School Chorus 
Margaret Kammerer, Director 
Frances Miller, at the piano 
Where’er You Walk Handel-Pitcher 
Peterkin Spray—17th Century 
English Air Poor Robin, arr. Whitehead 
Morning Speaks-Deis 
Chimes of Spring Freeman High 
Girls’ Chorus from Five County High Schools 
Helen McBride, Director 
Frances Miller, at the piano 
Morning March Song ............-.-.-- F, E. Wilkins 
Gypsy Camp Russian Tune, arr. Pitcher 


(Continued on next page) 


Gounod 
Brown 
Mana-Zuca 
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Counties Superintendent 
APRDO Ns C. T. Ward 
BRACKEN Chas. Paynter 
IG seicesestinentinactictietin J. M. McVey 
BRECKINRIDGE Hobart Hines 
Louis Arnold 

Edward F. Blackburn 

Gertie M. Lindsey 


Mrs. Lucy L. Smith 

David S. Edwards 

JESSAMINE Roland Roberts 
OTC, eee J. R. Riggins 
METCALFE Herman L. Williams 


O. W. Wallace 
POCmCasTER Myrtle Bryant 
WASHINGTON............ J. F. McWhorter 
WoopFoRD James B. Heird 





April Honor Boll 


N. €. A. Honor Roll 


McCreary County....Wm. O. Gilreath 


Independent 
Districts 
ARTEMUS 
BARDSTOWN 
BEVIER-CLEATON....Robert H. Shaver 
BRODHEAD D. A. Robbins 
CAMPBELLSVILLE D. J. Wright 
NGARUARIAS 5 acc chi E. E. Pfanstiel 
CENTRAL CITY Tim Meinschein 
CRAB ORCHARD........ F. N. McWhorter 
Olin W. Davis 
W. G. Puryear 
Ab CC tt: ae L. H. Lutes 
HARRODSBURG W. W. Ensminger 
HENDERSON..............-.---- C. E. Dudley 
Pi@ese GAVE...........2.. V. L. Christian 
“tits ye R. F. Flege 
LAWRENCEBURG Chas. O. Ryan 
MASONIC HOME Belle Ford 
MORELAND.......... J. T. Underwood, Jr. 
Murray TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
FACULTY James H. Richmond 
MrT. VERNON W. R. Champion 
SILVER GROVE 
WILLIAMSBURG.............--- E. T. Mackey 


Superintendents 
Doyle L. Campbell 


MAYSVILLE CITY John Shaw 








Going, Going, Gone M. H. Brown 
Boys’ Changed Voices from 6, 7, 8 grades 
Margaret Kammerer, Director 
Virginia Taylor, at the piano 

Overture ‘“‘Sincerity’’ 
Steppin’ Out 
Fairdale Band 
Mrs. Kenneth Lam, Director 

This band was organized in October and 
is the first rural school band in Jefferson 
County. 
Send Out Thy Light 
A Birdland Symphony 
Spanish Waltz 


Gounod-Downing 
Kieserling 
Baldwin-Leavitt 


The Green Cathedral Hahn 
Father Most Merciful Franck-Deis 
Elementary School Chorus 
Helen McBride, Director 
Frank Schooler, violinist 
Frances Miller, at the piano 

Normal March 
Pop! Goes the Weasel 
Indian Boy 
Jefferson County Band 
Mrs. Kenneth Lam, Director 


Drum Corps—Auburndale, Lyndon, Greenwood, 
Kerrick, Prestonia, Mill Creek, Melbourne 
Heights, Fairdale 
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Kentucky Needs the Junior 


College 
(Continued from page 59) 


logues and 349 general articles dealing in 
any way with purposes and objectives as 
follows: 


Preparation for college or university. 
Give additional attention to students. 
Economy of time and money. 
Provide smaller classes. 

Continue home influence. 

Provide occupational training. 
Provide suitable try-out for college. 
Offer completion education. 

Develop leadership. 

Further training for high school grad- 
uates. 

11. Meet local needs. 


SSSI av pane 


_ 


Please get the significance of this state- 
ment from Koos— 


in counties having junior colleges the 
freshman enrollment was seventy-one per cent 
of the high school graduates; in counties with- 
out junior colleges or higher institutions, it 
was thirty-eight per cent.”’ 


This means that forty-three per cent of 
our high school graduates are denied 
the opportunity to attend college because 
there is no college close enough for them 
to attend. 


Still another statement from Koos: 


“Studies have shown that ninety per cent of 
the students in the average college come from 
within a radius of 100 miles.” 


“Green found that 96 per cent of the stu- 
dents in public junior colleges come from 
within a radius of twenty miles.” 


By every criterion of measurement, the 
junior college is the institution most 
needed in Kentucky today. The trend is 
in that direction and the future (let us 
hope the not far distant future) will find 
junior colleges within forty miles of every 
high school graduate. 





HERBERT AGAR’S 


TIME AND TIDE 


. is familiar to all of us. Spring 
time is here and the tide of our thoughts 
turns naturally to plans for the Summer; 
and Summer to many means the oppor- 
tunity for further study. 

This is to remind you that Mr. Agar, 
Pulitzer Prize Winner, eminent political 
and social thinker and outstanding 
liberal journalist, is to conduct a series 
of free weekly forums for students in 
the coming Summer Session of the Uni- 
versity of Louisville. 

Nor is this the only feature to merit 
your attendance in Louisville this Sum- 
mer—beginning on June 13th. A wide 
range of courses is offered in the Col- 
lege of Liberal Arts, the Graduate 
School, and the Schools of Law and 
Music with an especially strong pro- 
gram for teachers and graduate scholars 
... The schools hold highest national 
accrediting ... Belknap Campus is near 
the center of the cosmopolitan city with 
all its cultural and recreational ad- 
vantages... School and living ex- 
penses are low... 

Why not spend the Summer profitably? 


Address the REGISTRAR for further information. 














THE COLLEGE OF THE FUTURE, By 
Mowat G. FRAZIER. Published by the Colum- 
bia University Press, 2960 Broadway, New 
York City, 1937. (529 pp.) Price $3.75. 


This volume presents a sutvey and evaluation 
of basic higher educational policies as well as 
a method of making such a survey and evalua- 
tion soundly. Only in certain respects is this 
a book of prophecies. In appraising important 
tendencies in American higher education, it 
does attempt to show emerging trends in basic 
educational needs as well as the policies neces- 
sary for meeting these needs. The primary 
purpose of the book “is to attempt to show 
only what fundamental policies are sound for 
any conditions in any age and what somewhat 
more detailed ones are sound for American 
higher educational institutions in the genera- 
tions immediately ahead.” 


THE COLLEGE OF THE FUTURE is an 
attractively bound volume. The book is well 
made and it contains fourteen chapters of in- 
teresting material for any student of higher 
education in this country or abroad. 

W. S. T. 
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In Kentucky and the South 


CENTRE COLLEGE 
OF KENTUCKY 


FOUNDED IN 1819 


AT CENTRE 


Expenses are reasonable. 

A strong course is given in the liberal arts and 
sciences leading to the A. B. degree. 

Emphasis is placed upon character and culture as 
well as on scholarship. 

Pre-professional courses are given in medicine, 
law, business administration, teaching and 
the ministry. 

Students are prepared to do post-graduate work 
in the best graduate and professional schools 
in this country. 


Co-ordinate Education 


Centre operates a college for men and a college for 
women, each occupying its own campus, and both fully 
accredited. The Woman's College is the only four- 
year college for women in Kentucky. 

Eight weeks summer school opens June 13th. 

Freshmen register for regular session on Tuesday, 
September 13th. 

For information write 


THE PRESIDENT OF CENTRE COLLEGE 


DANVILLE, KY. 














SUMMER SESSION 


(JUNE 20 — JULY 29) 


MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE 


250 Courses in 
LIBERAL ARTS APPLIED SCIENCE 
ENGINEERING VETERINARY MEDICINE 
Home Economics AGRICULTURE 


Special Features 

Three-week graduate courses in Vocational 
Agriculture, Field Biology, Music, Home 
Management and Child Development Prac- 
tice, Juvenile Delinquency, Art Education, 
Visual Education, Foreign Languages—one- 
year credit, Business Administration, Land- 
scape Architecture, Nutrition, Conservation, 
Poultry Husbandry, Dairy Husbandry, Physi- 
cal Education for Men and Women, etc. 


Recreation 
Enjoy an ideal climate, a beautiful campus, 
a famous resort State. 
Information 
Low cost. Send for a summer catalogue. 
Address 


SUMMER SESSION DIRECTOR 
EAST LANSING, MICHIGAN 





What Constitutes an Adequate 
School Music Program? 


(Continued from page 57) 


ally, they will be on the curriculum proper 
—and five periods a week. One of ow 
smaller Kentucky cities has met a stock 
objection of many administrators in a 
clever way. The principal of this school 
is evidently a music lover, for, instead of 
sandwiching the orchestra and band in 
some out-of-the-way corner of the school 
program, he has built the rest of the 
program around his music organizations, 
He has found out which students are in. 
strumental material and has registered 
them for the instrumental organizations 
before starting to make out the remainder 
of their programs. The opportunity for 
music in the large school is naturally 
much greater than it is in the small one; 
and the above plan is in operation ina 
small system. In some of the more pro- 
gressive systems, a student cannot be 
graduated on academic credits alone, but 
must have a certain amount of “non-solid” 
or non-academic credit in music, art, do- 
mestic science, or manual training. 


Of recent years, considerable discussion 
has taken place regarding the possibility 
of the formation of “alumni” orchestras 
and bands as an educational-recreational 








REAL OPPORTUNITY 


for Vacation Months 
ENJOY A SUMMER WITH PAY 


You can earn $50 or more weekly co-operating 
with Superintendents in presenting Activity 


work to schools and teach No investment. 
Car required. Write fully, giving age, educa- 
tion, and date can begin work. 


E. A. POTTER, THE QUARRIE CORP. 
35 E. Wacker Drive Chicago 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
of TEACHERS AGENCIES 


Secretary—533 Genesee Valley Trust Bldg. 


Write for list of agen- 
cies recognized and 
recommended by 


Rochester, N. Y. leading educators 








project. It is a pity that fine organiza- 
tions must be broken up into their com- 
ponent parts upon graduation from high 
school or upon leaving school to work. 
This is where the proposed “Band and 
Orchestra Tax Law”’ will come in, in Ken- 
tucky, if it is passed. The municipal or 
alumni organization, supported by the 
levy of a few mills, will serve the com- 
munities, choosing to take advantage of 
this enabling act, by making it possible 
to have a continuance of the work started 
in the schools—perhaps directed by the 
school director and adding somewhat to 
his salary. Incidentally, in those localities 
where there is no musicians’ union local, 
it might be possible to pro-rate a portion 
of the receipts from ticket sales to con- 
cetts among the members of the orches- 
tra—or, if it is chosen otherwise, the 
concerts could be free to the public. 
Whether this is a good idea or not, is an 
arguable question, for it is universally 
accepted that people value most those 
things they have to pay for, either in 
cash or effort. It would be well if such 
an alumni activity should be partly under 








A GOOD LIBRARY 


Is essential to a good School. 
Strengthen your library; 
Improve your School. 


READING AND REFERENCE 
FOR 


Grade and High School 
Supplied at maximum discounts 
Send us your order—We 
assure satisfaction. 


GEO. E. DUM COMPANY 
36 E. 5th Ave. Columbus, Ohio 








TEACHERS 


Vacation or part-time Position 
Investigate! 


Many school men and women have found 
this so pleasant and profitable that they 
have become members of our permanent 
organization. 

Write NOW for full details; give age, experience, 


training—be sure to specify choice of territory 
and date available. 


The Quarrie Corporation 
85 E. Gay Street - = «= Columbus, Ohio 














the direction of the school authorities and 
should have the use of the school building 
and instrumental equipment. 








Murray State Teachers College 


K. E. A. HEADQUARTERS 
BROWN HOTEL 


Hear Murray’s Symphonic Orchestra 


on general K. E. A. program 
April 14, 9:30 a.m. 
and over WHAS, 2:30-3:00 P. M., same day 


Attend Annual Get-Together Breakfast 


Students—Alumni—Friends 
Kentucky Hotel 
Friday, April 15, 1938, 8:00 o’clock 
Order Tickets Through Extension Office 


Now or Secure at Headquarters 
April 13 and 14 


Good Food, Excellent Music 
A Happy Reunion 


Hundreds of Friends will 
Be Expecting You 
Don’t Disappoint Them 


JAMES H. RICHMOND, President 
MURRAY, KENTUCKY 




















April, Nineteen Thirty-eight 





American Universal Desk 234 American Universal Desk 206 


American Movable Chair-Desk 262 American Tubular Steel Desk 101 


BSOLETE, ill-fitting desks and seats are distinctly 
out of place in the present day school. They are a 
definite handicap to students and teachers. 


School furniture by the American Seating Company is 
built to highest standards of quality and beauty—and in 
addition is scientifically designed to provide comfort, cor- 
rect posture and sight conservation. There is correct 
American seating for classrooms, study halls, audi- 
toriums, cafeterias, faculty rooms, libraries, gymnasiums— 
every type of school furniture—all at a reasonable cost. 


a trained staff of installation men, make our 
service quickly available to every school. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


¢ 


ACCREDITED AMERICAN SEATING CO., DISTRIBUTORS IN 
EVERY TRADE AREA TO SERVE YOU 
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The Norris Educational Program 
(Continued from page 44) 


“The aim of education in Norris is to de. 
velop healthy, intelligent citizens and happy, 
socially useful members of a democratic society. 
We believe this can be done best by having the 
participants share as much as possible in the 
planning, execution, and evaluation of their 
total educational program. ‘This assumes that 
they will take an increasing responsibility for 
their work and individual development in all 
their educational activities and through life.” 


The following concrete statements, not 
necessarily original, have been formulated 
and accepted as guides in the development 
of the program: 


1. The curriculum should be centered around 
basic areas of human activity. These 
basic areas should be outgrowths of the 
needs and interests of the participants. 
In so far as possible, the participants 
should sense and express these needs and 
interests. 


There should be core fields of instruction 
adjusted to the needs and interests of 
individuals rather than a definite number 
of separate subjects. 


Integration, rather than specialization, in 
the main should be followed. 


Commonly designated extra-curricular ac- 
tivities should become a part of the regular 
curriculum. 


Subject matter should be used as it applies 
to real life situations; not as having virtue 
in itself. 


Functional values, such as appreciations, 
ideals, self-direction, etc., are perhaps the 
most important values which can be de- 
veloped, and concerted effort should be 
made to insure their growth. 


The curriculum should be society-centered 
rather than subject-centered. 


The school should be organized through- 
out for laboratory procedures, using the 
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community as much as possible for first- 
hand studies and experiences. 


The guidance program should be an inte- 
gral part of the curriculum and of each 
instructor’s program and not a specialized 
field. ‘ 

An intensive effort should be made to 
select and to develop a wide variety of 
printed, visual, and other objective ma- 
terials for classroom use. Textbooks 
should be used with due regard to their 
limitations. 

. Evaluation of work done should be prac- 
ticed by the student as well as by the 
teacher. 

Marks, honor rolls, contests, and other 
forms of rivalry and competition should be 
eliminated as far as possible. 


Acceptance of the above statement car- 
ties with it an obligation of all staff 
members to attempt a co-operative pro- 
gram of education with pupils, other staff 
members and the citizens of the commu- 
nity so that immediate as well as future 
needs of the participants are met. Very 
important to the success of such a program 
is the setting up of evaluation techniques 
which measure more than the fact taught 
from books. Personality traits are too im- 
portant to be neglected and an evaluation 
of any program should consider them first. 


FIRST BOOK OF THE EARTH, By Ruce 
& KRUEGER. Published by Ginn & Company. 
Price $0.80. 


In this book we see man’s geographic en- 
vironment taking shape; the earth in the uni- 
verse, plant and animal life appearing, and 
finally man slowly emerging through countless 
ages to live upon that earth. There is an index 
with an explanation of its use. There is a 
list of words with their meanings. The illus- 
trations are unusually good. There are subtitles 
in every chapter. This makes it clearer and 


4 More interesting. This is a clear, concise book 


that children will enjoy and by which they 
will profit. 


CONTINENTAL DIVIDE-Seen on Student Tours 


be UNIVERSITY 


OF COLORADO, in the foothills of the 
Rockies, offers you unsurpassed oppor- 
tunities for combining summer study with 
recreation. Organized hikes and week- 
end outings; visits to glaciers and auto- 
mobile excursions to Rocky Mountain 
National Park; mountain climbing; 
mountain camp maintained for summer 
students. Altitude of one mile, within 
sight of perpetual snow, gives unex- 
celled climate and stimulating atmos- 
phere. 


First Term, June 20 to July 22 
Second Term, July 25 to Aug. 26 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Medicine, 
Law, Education, Home Economics, Busi- 
ness, Journalism, Art, and Music. Field 
courses in Geology and Biology. Maison 
Francaise. Casa Espafiola. Deutsches 
Haus. University Theater with special 
instruction in Dramatic Production. Com- 
plete system of Demonstration Schools— 
Nursery to High School. Many special 
courses for teachers, supervisors and ad- 
ministrators. Special opportunities for 
graduate work. Organ recitals and pub- 
lic lectures. 


Vacation Railroad Rates 


Boulder Common Point from East and South 


University of Colorado 
Boulder, Colorado 


SEND TODAY for Complete Information. 
Dean of the Summer Quarter (Dept. U) 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 
Please send me the bulletins checked below: 


Summer Quarter Catalog—— 

Summer Recreation Bulletin—— 

Field Courses in Geology and Biology-——— 
Graduate Schoo! Bulletin—— 





Name. 
Street and No. 
City and State. 
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April, Nineteen Thirty-eight 
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The Ktoad to Safety... 


A new eight-book series on Safety Education for the elementary grades, organ- 
ized in a cyclic treatment on ascending terraces, around these eight main 
basic topics: 


SCHOOL SAFETY WINTER SAFETY 

FIRE PREVENTION First AID 

STREET SAFETY SAFETY IN OuT-oF-DooRSs 
HoME SAFETY VACATION SAFETY 


A course developed, and fully tested, in twelve years of research and experimen- 
tation in the City of Cleveland and the surrounding county schools. 


Workbook and teacher’s manual for each of the texts. Aside from their special 
safety values these books are scientifically prepared and beautifully illustrated 
as readers. 


The series should have a place in every elementary school curriculum. Further 
information or review copies will be gladly furnished by the publisher. 


AMERICAN Book COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
300 Pike Street 














K.E.A. VISITORS! 


April 13-16, 1938 
SEE ON DISPLAY BOOTHS 28-29 


eum | Elementary Texts 
High School Texts 
Workbooks 
Library Books 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


221 East Twentieth Street. Chicago, Illinois 
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Let's See 
(Continued from page 49) 


ity company at absolutely no cost. This 
is a service of which all school adminis- 
trators should be aware. 


Proper lighting is good business on the 
pat of any school district. Inadequate 
lighting results in thousands of dollars of 
loss to the nation annually due to cost of 
reteaching failures. If only one child in 
each schoolroom has to be retaught the 
cst to the taxpayer for one year is ap- 
proximately the same as the cost of cor- 
recting the lighting inadequacies, an im- 
provement that will serve for years to 
come. Poor lighting also results in future 
ineficiency and incompetency on the part 
of many future taxpayers. Wherever new 
buildings are being constructed the school 
board should be sure that they are being 
lighted according to the recommendations 
of lighting engineers. Present buildings 
should be remodeled so as to get the max- 
imum of natural light efficiency and by the 
installation of proper artificial lighting fix- 
tures. Any schoolroom may be improved 
by proper seating arrangement and careful 
adjustment of the shades in order to get 
the maximum use of the natural light. 


School lighting is a timely subject at 
ay time but right now is the time for 
xhool administrators to become “light 
conscious.” They will soon make the 
annual budgets and some money should 
be set aside for improvement of school 
lighting. Therefore, now is the time to 
begin their campaigns in order to sell the 
idea to their boards of education. The 
best way to become light conscious is to 
btain a sight meter and make a thorough 
urvey of light conditions. If bad con- 
ditions exist the sight meter will bring 





Two suggestions 
to the teacher 
about to get a Loan 











You think you need a loan? Don’t get it unless you 
must. Before you borrow, make sure that a loan will 
help you out of your difficulty, not get you in deeper. 

If you do borrow, get a loan for as little as will take 
care of your need. Borrow no more than you must have 
to pay your over-due bills or meet an emergency. 


Borrow in privacy 


When a loan will help the borrower, Household lends 
from $20 to $300. You sign a simple note and repay in 
10 to 20 convenient monthly installments. No inquiries 
made of school executives or friends. If you live near a 
Household office, call and the simple arrangements for 
your loan will be made in a private consultation room. 
Or mail the coupon below for complete information. 


Helpful guidance in budgeting 


Household Finance does more than just lend money. 
Borrowers receive guidance in budgeting and are urged 
to put their money affairs on a sound basis. Household’s 
practical publications on money management and bet- 
ter buymanship help thousands of families every day. 
Many schools use these authoritative guides as texts. 
You may obtain copies at your local Household branch. 
Or ask for information about the Household Finance 
Library of Consumer Education on the margin of the 
coupon below and mail to nearest office. 


Locally Managed Household Offices in the 3 Cities Listed Below 
LOUISVILLE, Ky. 

3rd FI., Marion E. Taylor Bldg. Phone Jackson 4291 
EVANSVILLE, IND. 

Household Finance Corporation 

3rd Floor,Central Union Bank Bldg. Phone 3-3137 
CINCINNATI, O. 

Household Finance Corporation 

14th Floor Carew Tower. Phone Main 1585 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION Incorporated 
“Doctor of Family Finances” 
1878 Completing60 Yearsof Service to the American Family1938 


Household Finance Corporation 
(See addresses above—mail to nearest office) 


Please mail me free on of your brochure: ‘‘The Special House- 
hold Finance Loan Plan for School Teachers.’’ I understand 
this request places me under no obligation to negotiate a loan. 


Name 


Address. 








City State 





Amount I desire to borrow $ Amount of Salary $.............. = 


April, Nineteen Thirty-eight 81 








The BROWN HOTEL 


Do you agree with this 
letter recently 
received ? 


CCEvery trip to the Brown Hotel, 
I am again favorably impressed 
by the good appearance and nice 
manners of your people—your 
room clerks, bell boys, elevator 
operators, waitresses, maids and 
all. They are without exception 
splendid. They ably reflect the 
high standards of your hotel.99 


* 


HARTER 


Manager 


HAROLD E. 


LOUISVILLE, 


A 


Lo ~ 
em. 


KENTUCKY 





them to light in terms understandable to 
the laymen. Then the superintendent can 
go before his board armed with facts and 
figures to show them why it is good busi- 
ness to provide sufficient light for the 
school children of the community. 
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VISIT US 
In the Exhibit Hall 
DURING K.E. A. 


OHIO VALLEY TEACHERS AGENCY 
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HEADQUARTERS Ps BREAKFAST 
MEZZANINE FLOOR BROWN HOTEL 
SEELBACH HOTEL FRIDAY, APRIL 15 


WESTERN KENTUCKY 
STATE oe COLLEGE 


BOWLING GREEN KENTUCKY 
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How Chewing Gaes 


keeps those alluring smiles 


— * 
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Berea College, 
Berea, Ky. 








MANNERS FOR MODERNS 


by Kathleen Black 


Price to schools only 45 cents net, plus postage 


Facts learned with laughter are enjoyed most and best remembered. 
This genial philosophy radiates from every page of Manners for Moderns. 
It takes the curse off a course in etiquette for young men. It is an ideal 

text for boys in secondary 
schools. 

Manners for Moderns is 
+1 handsomely bound, at- 
a wera A sora = 

pocket-size format an 
mg) | MAN N Ec RS flexible covers—just the 
im 1@)>4 dress to appeal to its par- 
Wy, | re) BD) os R N Ss ticular audience. Charac- 
ter cartoons capture the 
eye and hold the interest. 
The text itself tells the 
story of everyday fellows 
in everyday social situ- 
ations, as indicated in such 
topics as: What Is Eti- 
quette? What to do with 
Knwwes, Forks, and Spoons. 
Certain Things a Guest 
Owes His Host. Making 
Introductions Is No Trick 
at All. Being a Popular 
Week-end Guest. Conver- 
a sation Hints. Loud Be- 
havior Is Bad Advertising. 
BLACK How to Ask the Lady for 
w a Date. Don’t Be a Suit- 
and-Honk Pest. Whai 
about the Dutch Treai? 
Hats Off, When? 

The language is humorous but shrewd, full of the alert comment that 
young America enjoys in its own speech. Yet the book has a deep under- 
current of idealism which aims for social strength and sincerity. The 
common sense of courtesy motivates its comments, and understanding 
sympathy steadies its counsel. 


ALLYN and BACON 
2231, South Park Way Chicag« 


























